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This represents your Draft, Cashier’s Check, 
Treasurer Draft, or Bank Money Order. For your 
safety, it is produced on paper that has exclusive 
fraud-prevention features. Unobtainable in 
blank form, crooks cannot counterfeit it. Nor 
can they alter its unique alteration-defying sur- 
face. Insurance guarantees this protection. Issu- 
ance is faster, easier and more accurate because... 


.-.bound-in, one-time carbons—always ready for 
instant use, without smudging hands or records 
—give you... 


--OF BETTER OFFICIAL CHECK CONTROL 


...one or more exact copies of the original check. 
You eliminate one or more posting operations 
by using one copy as a register, from which 
entries are made to the general ledger. When 
filed numerically the copy also serves as an out- 
standing register. Upon payment of the draft, 
the copy is removed and filed according to date 
of payment. The paid original is filed numeri- 
cally. This cross reference enables you to trace 
items instantly; gives you better control. 


The Blue Streak binding and carbon snap away 
from the completed forms at a flick of the wrist. 
More time saved! 


Cut posting operations, enjoy greater safety, and speed uj 
service with resulting economy, efficiency and better cus 
tomer relations. Send for sample forms to fit your needs 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION 
DecemsBer 8, 1941 


President Roosevelt signs the declaration of 
war with Japan 


Text for the New Year 


“YW ith confidence in our armed forces, 
with the unbounding determina- 
tion of our people, we will gain the in- 
evilable triumph. So help us God.”— 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT in his War 
Message of December 8. 


In Action 


THE FINANCIAL front sector held by 
banks is too familiar a terrain to need 
description here. Already banks have 
been mentioned in dispatches, particu- 
larly for their efforts on behalf of De- 
fense Bonds and for their cooperation 
with the Government in carrying out 
the “freezing” program. 

They are doing, of course, many 
other things, a few of which are men- 
tioned on page 19. 


It Is 


“Tus Is Worth Fighting For,” by 
James TrusLOw ADAMS, reminds us of 
the part taken by banks—especially 
small banks—in the past and present of 
the Republic, and of the necessity for 
carrying on the Main Street tradition in 
the future. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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SPARE TIRE FOR DEFENSE 


T IT SYNTHETIC?” people often ask about new products. The truth 
is that practically every article you see, every product you touch 
is synthetic —~in effort if not composition. For all goods, from the 
simple sugar cube to the delicate instruments of a plane, follow the 
combined effort of individuals and machines in many industries: coal 
mines, oil refineries, steel mills, power plants, copper smelters, farms 
and factories . . . working together as a unit. 

A broken link anywhere in the great chain of production is a 
flat tire that halts progress and deflates output in every stage from 
the farm or the mine to the pretty paint finish. Not until this blow- 
out is repaired can the march of defense resume for men and machinery, 
trains and trucks, executives and engineers. Today as never before, 
the nation stresses the value of agencies whose task is to stop stoppage 
and to clear the track for high speed in defense manufacture. Insurance, 
a spare tire for defense, strives to keep INpustria. TEAMWORK going! 


THE HOME 


NEW YORK 


FIRE © AUTOMOBILE © MARINE INSURANCE 


INSURANCE 
Aids ludustrial Teamwork 


By promptly re- 

placing property 
losses Insurance is indus- 
try’s spare tire for defense. 
When mishaps occur, it 
cushions the financial shock 
by indemnifying lost funds 
intended for taxes, rents, 
bond interest, maintenance, 
profit incentive, etc. Invest- 
ing its reserve dollars in 
industry, Insurance tends 
to stabilize financial re- 
quirements for production. 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


The small bank, says Mr. ADAms, 
“stands in the very front line in this 
war” and its biggest job is to insure 
“what we are really fighting for—the 
American way of life and our American 
dream of opportunity for all.” 

Mr. ADAMS, as you know, is a student 
and interpreter of the American scene. 
He is also, as you may not know, a 
member of the banking fraternity, 
qualifying by virtue of his membership 
in the Bridgeport (Connecticut) Peo- 
ple’s Savings Bank; furthermore, as he 
mentions in the article, he was formerly 
a vice-president and director of a 
“small suburban bank” (The First 
National of Summit, New Jersey), and 
a member of a New York Stock Ex- 
change firm. 

This is his first contribution to 
BANKING. 


GSB Reporters 


Wak AND the defense program have 
brought problems, as well as opportuni- 
ties, to banks. 

To get some expert light on what the 
problems are and how they’re being 
solved, BANKING asked a number of 
alumni of The Graduate School of 
Banking, working in strategic localities, 
for information on the whole question. 

The replies are summarized this 
month by Max CAvANAGH, assistant 
vice-president of The National City 
Bank of New York, in “The Impact of 
War on Banking.”-Mr. CAVANAGH, in 


addition to being a GSB man, has 
had wide banking experience. For many 
years he has served in the foreign de- 
partment of the National City, and for 
a time was on the staff of that bank’s 
organization in Manila. 


British H. C. of L. 


Last month STEPHEN LEACOCK re- 
ported on Canada’s price control ex- 
periment. This month F. BrapsHAW 
MAKIN, who sends us excellent word 
pictures of British banking and econ- 
omy, tells an interesting story about 
rationing in England and the Isles. 

If you’re tempted to complain about 
the increasing scarcity of this or that, 
read pages 31 and 32, and then do some 
quiet philosophizing. 


Bank Equipment 


In our Methods and Ideas depart- 
ment this month you’ll find, for the first 
time, material devoted to news about 
bank equipment. 

The purpose is to inform banks about 
developments concerning the machines 
and services that are available for mak- 
ing the banking business more efficient. 
The sources of the information will be 
the banks themselves and the manu- 
facturers. 

Obviously, the usefulness of this ma- 
terial would be impaired if we did not, 
as the phrase goes, ‘“‘name names.” So 
we shall plainly label each piece we 
report on. After all, that’s part of the 
story. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 


“Oh, those? They pay our taxes every month” 
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JOHN LAUF 


R. G. RANKIN 
& CO. 


CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 


Examinations 
of 
Banks and Trust Companies 
for 
Directors’ Committees 
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WASHINGTON 


SPECIALISTS 
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SECURITIES 
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C.jJ.DEVINE «Co. 
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Sf your Banh is leaking for mone loans 


New York: 72 WallSt + Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St + San Francisco: 37 Drumm St + Los Angeles: W. P. Story Bldg. 
Cc Buffalo - Boston - Philadelphia - Kansas City, Mo « St. Louis » New Orleans « Charlotte, N.C + Jacksonville, Fla. 
Minneapolis - Dallas + Houston + Denver + Fresno + Portland, Oregon «+ Seattle « Spokane + Honolulu 


CG nsidet Ghe 0 “MES If you have wholesale grocers and super-marketmen on 


your books, with large marketable inventories listed in their balance sheets, you have 


an excellent prospect of getting more loan business. Suggest to such companies that 
you can advance them money against their inventories through the use of Lawrence 
Field Warehouse Receipts. The goods remain on their premises; needed working capital 
is released for use in the business and your Bank gets new, sound and profitable loans. 


Write for booklets describing how your Bank can increase its loans and profits 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM field warehousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


We aim to make this new section 
newsy. Frankly, the major test that will 
be applied to information considered 
for publication is this: Is it news? 


An Insurance Policy 


In “PENNYWISE Advertising” (page 
26) Roy Dicxtnson of Printers’ Ink 
fame makes out a strong case for con- 
tinued advertising, even though a com- 
pany has its books jammed with defense 
orders or is short of raw materials. 

“Sound management,” says he, 
“which continues to invest money in 
advertising is definitely building for the 
future, is buying an insurance policy for 
the benefit of its workers and its stock- 
holders.” 

Mr. DickInson recalls that this isn’t 
a new idea. Rather, it was suggested 
years ago by William H. Lever (Lord 
Leverhulme) who believed advertising 
was “business insurance, nothing more, 
nothing less; not salesmanship in print, 
not something to be taken up today and 
stopped tomorrow, but as much a 
part of the business as auditing or 
accounting.” 

This is an approach to the advertis- 
ing budget which may well be borne in 
mind at present. After all, goodwill has 
proved to be just about the truest 
friend any business can have. 


A Communication to Philatelists 


COMMENTING ON the November pic- 
ture story “Banks in Philately,” Ev- 
GENE F. Huser, president of the Los 
Angeles Bankers Stamp Club, told us 
something about that organization. 
Organized early this year under aus- 
pices of the public affairs committee of 
Los Angeles Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking, the club holds semi- 


“No. you don't get an extra dollar out of your pay check for lunch 
money, That's just the way inflation starts.” 


NEHER, CONSOLIDATED NEWS FEATURES 


Dependable Service 


This new year will present a real 
challenge to every business or- 
ganization. We approach it confi- 
dent that our standards of service 
will be maintained. Last year we 
delivered checks to an average of 
4,175 banks each month. This 
year we hope to serve even more 
and we expect to doit as carefully 
and as quickly as in the past. 


Positiveness is not always in good 
taste during a period 

of uncertainty, but 

we hold the strong 


upon the use of bank checks. 
Any curtailment would increase 
the printing of currency, which 
would have a far-reaching and un- 
desirable effect upon our economy. 


To those banks who now favor 
us with their patronage we ex- 
press our deep appreciation and 
we assure them that our thoughts 
throughout the coming year will be 
focused upon service to our cus- 
tomers. To those who 

seek a dependable 

sourceof supply for 


conviction that bank checks, we 


there will be no offer the facilities 


E 


restrictions placed CHECK PRINTERS 


of our five plants. 


Manufacturing Plants at 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND. CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 


Ther MoOre to a satisfac- - 
tory correspondent banking relation- 
ship than the performance of the 
generally accepted functions of a 
correspondent — i. e., handling transit 
checks and collections. 


The ability and the desire to “go out of 
the way” to handle unusual situations 
and transactions are important, too. 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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CORRESPONDENT SERVICE 
IN 


SOUTH AMERICA 


preamp banks are invited to utilize the correspon- 
dent facilities available through the 21 branches of 
this bank in Central and South America. The Royal Bank 
of Canada which has been closely iden- 

tified with Latin American trade and com- 

merce for many years, offers to American 

banking houses a well-informed, efficient 

service in the south. 


Inquiries invited through our 
Business Development Department 


New York Agency, 68 William Street 


THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 
Assets exceed $1,000,000,000 


Head Office— Montreal 


yES! CREDIT LIFE 


INSURANCE HELPS US 
INCREASE LOAN VOLUME 


Banks using Credit Life Insur- 
ance to protect Personal Loans 
are unanimous in their endorse- 
ment of this service to help 
build loan volume. 


The security furnished by insurance on the life of the 
borrower makes possible a diversification of single 
name, endorsed and other types of personal loans 
with safety and profit to the bank. 


Without obligation, our brochure furnishes 
complete details... Write today. 


Susurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, 
"Insurance on the Life of the Debtor in Gauor of the Creditor’ 


monthly meetings in the chapter rooms. 
At the time of writing there were a 
dozen active and several inactive mem- 
bers, and the group was ‘planning to 
increase its size. 

“Our officers,” said Mr. HUuBEr, 
“would welcome the opportunity to 
correspond with other philatelic bank- 
ing groups in order to avail ourselves of 
their experience and such advice and 
suggestions as they might have to 
offer.” 


Freezing 


One of the difficulties with freezing 
control has been that the regulation 
itself was formidably frigid—that is, 
difficult to understand. 

As we have reported before, the 
Treasury, the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the secretaries of the state 
bankers’ associations cooperated in an 
effort to eliminate kinks that were hin- 
dering the control machinery. The re- 
sult was threefold: 

First, a country-wide series of con- 
ferences sponsored by the Treasury and 
supported by the A.B.A. has been held 
for the benefit of bankers puzzled by the 
Government’s requirements. Second, 
the subject of money control was re- 
duced to layman’s language. Third, 
plans have been made for a motion 
picture, designed to educate the general 
public on the whys and wherefores of 
freezing, and patterned after the Treas- 
ury Department’s widely distributed 
“Know Your Money,” which deals 
with counterfeiting. 

In this issue of BANKING there are 
several pictures taken for us at the 
recent freezing control meetings in 
various cities. The war interrupted the 


“Remember Pearl Harbor!” 


This scene—New Yorkers enlisting a couple 
of days after December 7—was duplicated 
in many American cities 
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tour last month, but bankers in several | 
cities had an opportunity to the | 
answers to some of the practical prob- | 
lems caused by the regulation. 


He Knew 


Mitton Wricut, who wrote “Care 
in Writing Checks,” tells this one: 

A slightly deaf fellow sat in a class of 
bank workers attending a lesson on 
methods of detecting forgeries. 

“There are two methods of makirfg 
erasures on checks—frictional and chem- 
ical,” said the teacher. 

At the close of the lesson there was a 
quiz session. He called on the deaf 
fellow. 

“Mr. Goober,” asked the teacher, 
“how many methods are there of mak- 
ing erasures on checks?” 

“Two,” replied Mr. Goober. “Fic- 
tional and comical.” 


Public Relations 


“You wILt undoubtedly recall the 
series of radio broadcasts produced 
under the auspices of the San Francisco 
Chapter during last Summer,” writes 
T. Dunn, publicity chairman 
of San Francisco Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking. 

“We knew,” he continued, “that 
these banking messages had reached 
quite a large number of people of central 
California, but we did not know that 
our modest public relations effort was 
going to receive a very nice notice in 
the national magazine Sales Manage- 
ment, nor that the widespread circula- 
tion of that excellent publication would 
develop a ‘public’ in far away Zurich, 
Switzerland.” 

Mr. Dunn enclosed a photostat of a 
postcard the chapter had received from 
W. Naegeli of Zurich, requesting the 
scripts of the broadcast. 


Tell Us 


BANKING would like more news about 
banks and bankers in the war. 

If your institution is helping Uncle 
Sam in some interesting way, write us 
about it. Also, we’ll welcome stories 
about bank employees who are in the 
armed services or who are helping in 
some branch of civilian defense. 

We can’t promise to publish every 
story; but we'll try to use any that seem 
to be of interest to someone else. 

Yes, that goes for pictures, too. 


Another Wartime 


IN Hts journal for August 5, 1861, 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON wrote: 

“The war goes on educating us to a 
trust in the simplicities and to see the 
bankruptcy of all ntrrow views.” 
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Mr. Bell makes a 


flying cannon 


HIS is the famous Bell Airacobra. As 

its producer, Mr. Larry Bell, points out, 
it is the only single engined fighter plane 
built in the U.S. with an explosive shell 
firing .37 mm. cannon...as potent against 
tanks and other ground forces as it is against 
invading aircraft. 
Today these cannon on wings are rolling 
off the Bell Assembly line in Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls and are joining the first line 
fighting forces of the U.S. Army Air Corps 
and the British R. A. F. Like most other 


* STATE OF 


PEW 


ALL OVER THE MAP —Through 91 
affiliated Marine Midland banking 
offices in 39 New York State commu- 
nities, the Marine now offers virtually | 
complete coverage in the world’s | 
greatest market area. : 


Niagara Frontier plants now turning out 
defense orders, the Bell Aircraft Corpora- 
tion is a customer of the Marine Trust 
Company. In President Larry Bell’s words... 


“T like to do business with a bank 
whose record of ‘firsts’ shows the 
same kind of thinking we try to 
follow at Bell Aircraft”. 


The Marine was the first Western New York 
bank to establish adequate Pan-American 
trade facilities, the first to open a Night 
Transit Department for speedier collection 
of out-of-town checks. But perhaps the great- 
est advantage the Marine offers to business 
men throughout the country is its state-wide 
affiliation with nineteen other Marine Mid- 


land banks. Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Condition of BUSINESS 


HE OUTLOOK. War will be our first order of business 
[ier several years to come because the few possibili- 

ties of an early peace are so remote that they can 
be skipped over entirely. 

The main tasks ahead of business right now are to gear 
itself completely into the needs of the Army and Navy, 
to expand the production of war supplies to the utmost 
and to pay what it costs. While it is impossible in war 
to pay as you go, there is one thing close to it that 
should not be overlooked. 


Bonps OR TAXES. Tax-paying citizens might be offered 
an alternative of buying a certain number of bonds in 
lieu of a certain part of the increase in taxes incident 
to the war. These bonds would mature after the war has 
been won. This would be nothing more than frankly fac- 
ing the realities of the situation. As matters now stand, 
tax-paying and bond-buying are largely in competition 
with each other. A person facing an unprecedented tax 
bill in 1942 and thereafter is not an ideal prospect for 
bond purchasing. The whole program of selling bonds for 
war purposes thus faces a barrier of sales resistance in 
the form of tax obligations, whereas the two things are 
identical from the point of view of the Treasury, which 
simply needs some money to defeat our country’s ene- 
mies. The proposition would be an out and out choice 
’ between a percentage of war taxes and war bonds, the 
ratio being fixed on a reasonable basis which would take 
into consideration public psychology. One big advan- 
tage of such a plan would be to relieve the depressing 
effect of heavy taxes on public morale and another would 
be to eliminate the vast promotionary effort needed to 
sell defense bonds under present circumstances. 


Smate BUSINESS HURDLES. In shifting to new products 
or in being obliged to expand capacity rather rapidly or 
in the job of turning out some product of higher quality 
than usual, small industries are often put to a severe test. 

The difficulty is particularly acute in smaller indus- 
tries where they do not have access to new and specially 
trained personnel nor do they have as a rule the flexi- 
bility in their management which might enable them to 
take over new, unfamiliar types of production and do 
a job that would satisfy the Army or Navy. 

The various efforts to stimulate subcontracting and 
spread military orders to smaller and non-defense in- 
dustries has done much to create an illusion that this 
is a simple thing to do. Much of the difficulty experi- 
enced by firms accepting Army and Navy orders for the 
first time has been due to the fact that they did not 
understand the difficulties involved in: changing over 
machinery, and retraining old personnel and finding 
new, skilled manpower. 

Small industries attempting to handle government 
contracts at present suffer greatly from a scarcity of 
workmen, from high-cost production methods in gen- 
eral and delivery expenses that are high in comparison 


with larger manufacturers producing the same goods. 

Consequently they find themselves unable to make 
deliveries on time and thus suffer the various penalties 
in the matter of compensation that the Army imposes 
for failure to deliver or tardiness in completing the 
order. It is absolutely necessary for the military authori- 
ties to be strict about prompt deliveries because a great 
deal depends on getting the materials when they are 
needed and planned for. 


From GOVERNMENT'S VIEWPOINT. A great many of 
the things that the Army and Navy require, including 
every variety of equipment and mechanical parts, are 
new. Clothing designs are different from anything re- 
quired for civilian purposes and different too in many 
cases from anything used heretofore. The inspection 
must be strict because of the vital use for which the 
goods are destined. 

The Army, Navy and other governmental purchasers 
of defense goods are doing everything possible to see 
that there are no delays due to man-failure, machine- 
failure or excessively strict inspections. They are enlist- 
ing the aid of the most experienced individuals in every 
essential line of production to aid in getting the best 
and the quickest delivery. 


Resmi OF THRIFT. A task that is going to occupy an 
increasing amount of attention is education in a type of 
thrift that will be almost an innovation in this country. 
The prodigious waste of materials of every kind to 
which most Americans have been accustomed in their 
lifetimes and regard as a natural state of affairs, will be 
gradually discouraged. A nationwide organization is 
being set up with the intention of reaching every in- 
dustry and household in the country with instructions, 
suggestions and facilities designed to save some of the 
vast quantity of material now thrown away. 


Cross inex. After a slight lull reflecting reduced activ- 
ity during November, BANKING’S cross index, based on a 
poll of 3,000 bank directors and presidents throughout the 
country, again pointed to an upward trend. 

Seventy-two per cent of those polled this month said the 
volume of business activity was increasing, 19 per cent 
reported conditions as static and 9 per cent noted a decline. 
Last month 60 per cent reported an increase in business 
activity, 27 per cent a static condition and 13 per cent a 
decline. 

The composite cross index figure this month is 89, com- 
pared with 82 the previous month. , 

This month 67 per cent of those reporting an upward 
trend in business say that the defense program is the reason. 
Last month the figure was 72 per cent. 

The percentage of bankers reporting increased loan 
activity traceable to the defense program is 21 per cent, 
compared with 15 — cent last month. 

R. 
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After Victory comes the serious problem of 


RECONSTRUCTION 


...it can be solved by reducing farm costs 


America’s future depends on the cost at 
which the necessities of life can be provided. 
The basic cost of all these things is de- 
termined by farm production costs. 

If we permit the cost of living to increase, 
due to increasing farm production costs, 
there can be only one result—a vicious up- 
ward spiral of inflationary prices. The 
Nation’s price structure would be high. 
Everything would cost too much to buy at 
home, and be priced too high to sell in world 
markets after the war. 

If we reduce the cost of production on the 
farm we create a low cost of living, and a 
low price structure for all goods. Instead 
of the distress that comes with high prices, 
we would enjoy the prosperity that comes 
with low prices. Things would be plentiful 
and easy to buy. Everyone would be busy 
producing enough to meet the demand at 
home and abroad. This would mean con- 
tinuous prosperity for the farmer, for labor, 
and for industry. 

The world has marveled at the American 
standard of living. There is only one way 
to maintain it through the period of recon- 


struction. That is by immediate action to 


reduce the cost of production on the farm. 
This can be done by the universal use of the 
Ford Tractor with Ferguson System, which 
revolutionizes farm production methods. 

Modernization of farms with this highly 
efficient equipment will enable the American 
people to maintain their standard of living 
under the impact of defense and reconstruc- 
tion. There is no other way to meet the 
problem that confronts us in this National 
emergency. 

Lower farm production costs lead to 

Lower cost of living 

Low prices for manufactured goods 
Maximum employment for all 

A prosperous agriculture 

National security and prosperity. 

This can be accomplished without finan- 
cial assistance from the Government or in 
creased tax burden. 

Disaster followed the last war because no 
plan had been made to avoid it. To avoid 
another disaster, I now urgently emphasize 
the necessity for planning reconstruction 
through the modernization of every farm. 
It will be too late if we wait until the end 


of the war. 


Ferguson-Sherman Manufacturing Corporation 
Dearborn, Mich. 
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The W ashington news in The National 
Prospect is reported for BANKING by 
HERBERT M. BRATTER. 


Washington, D.C. 


Enlistment of Current Income 


FEEDS on current income, 
| rather than on the money that 
now rests in the vaults of savings 
banks,” Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau told state administrators 
and chairmen of the defense savings 
staff at their Chicago meeting. 

“Therefore,” continued the Secre- 
tary, “the most effective course for us, 
as we have known from the very begin- 
ning, has been to enlist current income 
and to divert excess spending to per- 
suade ou: people to set aside a part of 
their pay, every pay day, in Defense 
Bonds and Stamps.” 

Harold N. Graves, assistant to the 
Secretary, said: “We are not interested 
in savings already accumulated. That 
explains the $5,000 limit on E Bonds 
and the $50,000 limit on the F and G 
Series. The intent of the Treasury is to 
induce savings by the people. We have 
so far refrained from establishing quo- 
tas. We are trying to induce systematic 
savings out of income by as large a 
proportion of the population as possible. 

“Let me repeat that: Our main object 
is to secure investment of funds out of 
current income which, if not so invested, 
will be spent for articles not connected 
with defense.” 


Taxes 


ALONG THE financial front one of the 
first repercussions of the war was heard 
on the tax sector. Treasury officials 
and congressional leaders immediately 
began to lay plans for augmenting 
Uncle Sam’s war chest by new levies. 

Meanwhile, the purchase of Tax 
Savings Notes as a means of accumu- 
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lating reserves against future payments 
is being promoted actively by the 
Treasury and by financial institutions. 
In a message to taxpayers Mr. Morgen- 
thau said: 

“T suggest you consult your local 
bank, savings and loan association or 
employer. They will, I am sure, assist 
you in arranging now a savings plan to 
provide the money for income tax 
payments next year [1942].” 


Reserve Board promises ample 
money 


IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING Japan’s at- 
tack on the United States, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem issued the following statement: 


The financial and banking mechanism of 
the country is today in a stronger position 
to meet any emergency than ever before. 

The existing supply of funds dnd of bank 
reserves is fully adequate to meet all present 
and prospective needs of the Government 
and of private activity. The Federal Reserve 
System has powers to add to these resources 


to whatever extent may be required in the 
future. 

The System is prepared to use its powers 
to assure that an ample supply of funds is 
available.at all times for financing the war 
effort and to exert its influence toward 
maintaining conditions in the United States 
Government security market that are satis- 
factory from the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment’s requirements. 

Continuing the policy which was an- 
nounced following the outbreak of war in 
Europe, Federal Reserve banks stand ready 
to advance funds on United States Govern- 
ment securities at par to all banks. 


War spending to soar 


As THE war with the Axis opened, the 
United States was spending almost $2 
billions a month on defense. The pro- 
posed doubling of this rate of expendi- 
ture by the end of 1942, assuming no 
material rise in prices, implies tre- 
mendous distortions and readjustments 
in industry and commerce. Yet one 
hears that a $5 billions monthly rate 
of defense spending is likely to be 
reached in 1943. 

If such a goal can be attained, it is 
inevitable that production of all non- 
essentials cease. Not only automobiles 
and refrigerators, but sewing machines, 
metal lamps, metal furniture, electric 
shavers, and all kinds of “gadgets” 
must stop being manufactured, if the 
raw materials they consume or the la- 
bor and equipment which make them 
can be devoted to war ends. 

As of mid-December, this country 
had spent since April 1940 for defense 
and lend-lease approximately $20 bil- 
lions. If the rate of $5 billions a month 
is attained by 1943, we shall then be 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


InpustrRY ENLIsTs 


From all parts of the country members of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 

sent telegrams pledging their support of the wartime production program. 

In the picture members of the Chamber’s executive committee are reading 

the messages. Left to right, seated, E. A. Johnston; J. W. O'Leary, chairman; 

A. W. Hawkes, president; Robert V. Fleming, treasurer; J. F. Owens. Standing, 
C. D. Johnston, T. S. Hammond, O. A. Seyferth; and I. N. Tate 
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NOTHER WAY 
A BANK CAN HELP 


Every banker is eager to help the federal government in 
the collection of taxes for the furtherance of the war. 


Right now, with imperative demands for national revenue, 
quick, smooth, trouble-free handling of federal taxes is especially 
helpful to the government and taxpayer alike. To this end one of 
the easiest, least expensive and most effective aids a bank can 
render its government and its customers is to distribute in this 
season the handy, dependable UNITED STATES MASTER TAX 
GUIDE. Now ready is the new 1942 edition of this understand- 
able CCH book. Based on the Internal Revenue Code as amended, 
and the regulations and rulings to date, it tells just how the 
federal tax law stands today. Moreover, it is replete with ideas 
and suggestions that will conserve time and protect against costly 
mistakes in the preparation of 1941 income tax returns soon due 
and handling 1942 income tax questions generally. 


The new 1942 Tax Guide is practical, helpful, in every detail. 
Plain-English explanations cover every important phase of the 
federal income tax — application of the tax to individuals, estates 
and trusts, corporations, partnerships; determination of net 
income; capital gains and losses; deductions; returns, etc. The 
excess profits tax, the capital stock tax, the stamp, excise and 
miscellaneous taxes too, are each soundly, clearly, treated. Other 
timely and valuable features include tax rate tables, tax calendar, 
and detailed topical index. In all some 280 pages, 6 x 9, well 
printed on good paper, sewed, and bound in ripple paper covers. 


Write for Complete Details 


The GUIDE will be helpful and useful through- Order promptly for seasonable distribution. 
out the year, but at “Income Tax Return Your name and address on the front cover 
Time’’ the need for its information and help at no extra cost when ordered in quantity at 
is greatest. special quantity rates. 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, ING. 

PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 

EmpPiRE STATE BLOG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
New YORK CHICAGO 


MUNSEY BLDG. 
WASHINGTON 
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One soldier isn’t an army... 


AND ONE TYPE OF LIFE INSURANCE ISN’T 
ADEQUATE PERSONAL DEFENSE. A soldier 
is a military unit... part of an army for 
defense. But one soldier, or even one 
regiment is not an army. There must be 
all types of troops to make a complete 
defense organization. Likewise, /ife insur- 
ance alone, while essential in personal 
defense, cannot protect you from all five 
ever-present risks of living. 
“5-WAY PLAN” FOR PERSONAL DEFENSE 

Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


P 


has a convenient low cost plan that of- 
fers complete protection against all five 
hazards: (1) sickness, (2) accident, (3) hos- 
pitalization, (4) old age and (5) death. 
It is a ““5-way plan” that becomes a per- 
sonal defense program for you and your 
family... protecting against financial set- 
backs caused by unexpected emergencies. 


Call your Pacific Mutual Representative 
today or send the coupon now for free 
information describing Pacific Mutual’s 
famous “5-way plan.” 


fic Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


PACIFIC MUTUAL —A DEFENSE INDUSTRY 


Pacific Mutual’s role in national defense 
is building national security, creating a 
strong bulwark against personal advers- 
ity... by softening the blows of misfortune 
through adequate insurance protection. 


Insurance has helped make the country 
strong...and only a strong people can 
maintain a strong defense permanently. 


SERVICE 


SINCE 1868 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Home Office 
523 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California 
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spending for defense at the rate of $60 
billions a year. The statutory limit on 
the public debt when we entered the 
war last month was $65 billions. 

To produce goods in accordance with 
our war needs will necessitate the maxi- 
mum utilization of existing plants. 
Factories not now fully engaged in 
producing defense goods should at once 
register their facilities and labor supply 
with the nearest branch office of OPM’s 
Division of Contract Distribution. 
Thereby they will automatically and 
promptly receive the latest govern- 
ment advices on the demand for goods 
they are equipped to produce. Regional 
offices of the DCD are now located in 
every state and every important indus- 
trial area. The permanent exhibits of 
defense goods which the DCD has es- 
tablished or will shortly set up in 
numerous cities are of real help to pro- 
spective contractors, and their contents 
are kept up to the minute. 


A suggestion for Congress 


SENATOR VANDENBURG has suggested 
establishment of a congressional com- 
mittee to keep tabs on the conduct of 
the war. Why could not Congress set 
up a committee of the nation’s outstand- 
ing economists to make a constant 
study—a nonpolitical, advisory group 
responsible solely to Congress? 


Another job for Crowley 


TyYPIcAL OF developments in Wash- 
ington in the opening days of war was 
the selection of Leo P. Crowley, chair- 
man of the FDIC, to take charge of 
the organization of a new division within 
the Department of Justice to deal with 
patents and other property of Axis 
nationals. This division has functions 
comparable to those of the Alien 
Property Custodian during the last 
World War. In addition, Mr. Crowley 
serves as the alternate of the Attorney 
General on the Economic Defense 
Board, and as the representative of the 
Department on the Inter-Departmental 
Committee. 

In his letter to Mr. Crowley an- 
nouncing his appointment to the Eco- 
nomic Defense Board, President Roose- 
velt wrote: “I know how many duties I 
have already imposed on you; but in 
this emergency you simply have to take 
on one more.” 


Bond subscription limits 
announced 


IN CONNECTION with its December 
bond issues the Treasury fixed the basis 
on which subscriptions hereafter will be 
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Reorganization 
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The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Founded 1896 + Offices in Principal ( 


NEw YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


Capital Funds . $37,500,000 


I0O BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE 
AND 40TH STREET 


TEN 
ROCKEFELLER 
PLAZA 


Member of the 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
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A guard for the Treasury 


entertained from the various classes of 
subscribers. The primary purpose is, 
“so far as possible, to meet the legiti- 
mate investment requirements of the 
public.” Subscriptions are grouped 
broadly into four classes, as follows: 

Banks and trust companies for their 
own account—not to exceed 50 per 
cent of capital and surplus. 

Mutual savings and cooperative 
banks, Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations, trust accounts and investment 
corporations, pension funds, insurance 
companies, and similar institutions and 
funds—not to exceed 10 per cent of 
total resources. 

Corporations organized for profit, 
and dealers and brokers—not to exceed 
50 per cent of net worth. 

Individuals—not to exceed 50 per 
cent of net worth or 100 per cent of 
cash deposited with subscription. No 
preferred allotment will be made on 
such fully paid subscriptions. 

“Notwithstanding the general limi- 
tations outlined above,” said the Treas- 
ury, the Federal Reserve banks are 
authorized and instructed to continue 
to examine applications for cash offer- 
ings of securities issued by the Treasury, 
and to report to the Secretary of the 
Treasury any which, in their judgment, 
requires special treatment, or which 
appear to be excessive from the stand- 
point of the resources or investment 
practices of the subscribers, or for other 
reasons, with recommendation as to 
the acceptance, reduction or rejection 
of any such applications, which recom- 
mendations will be promptly acted 
upon by the Secretary.” 


Sailor now FDIC Chief Examiner 


Major VANCE L. Sartor, on mili- 
tary leave as supervising examiner of 


COMMERCIAL 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


INCORPORATED 


ComMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
Trust INCORPORATED, with 
capital and surplus in excess 
of $66,000,000, provides a 
nation-wide sales finance 
service through subsidiary 
companies with a network of 
branch offices throughout the 
United States. This service, 
in the main, consists of pur- 
chasing self-liquidating ac- 
counts, and extends to auto- 
mobile dealers, household 
appliance dealers, and to 
manufacturers and dealers 
in many lines of industrial, 
commercial and professional 
equipment, including the 
heavy goods industries. 


C. I. T. offers its stand- 
ard notes for short term 
accommodation in varying 
amounts from $1,000 to 
$100,000, in maturities 
from 60 to 270 days and 
at current discount rates. 
These notes are payable at 
any of our 315 depositary 
banks located in princi- 
pal cities throughout the 
country. 


Latest published financial 
statement and list of depositary 
banks willbe mailed uponrequest. 


ADDRESS 
Treasurer, 
Commercial Investment 
Trust Incorporated 
1 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Between a city bank and 
its correspondents are many 
ties less tangible, but more sig- 
nificant, than the daily ex- 
change of letters, phone calls, 
and visits. 


Through every transaction 
entered on the books, each 
becomes a part of the other. 
Every service rendered both 
meets a need and adds to the 
store of valuable experience. 


We gratefully acknowledge 
the part our friends have had in 
the growth of this institution. 


coo BH 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$45,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


the sixth Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation district with headquarters 
at St. Louis, has been appointed chief 
of the Division of Examination of the 
Corporation. Major Sailor succeeds 
John G. Nichols, former chief of the 
division, who died November 10. The 
St. Louis post will be taken over by 
Neil G. Greensides, since November 
1933 assistant supervising examiner of 
the seventh FDIC district, with head- 
quarters at Madison, Wisconsin. 


Navy asks banks’ aid 


THE FOLLOWING suggestions are of- 
fered by the Navy to banks located 
near navy yards: 

(a) Keep open for longer periods after 
navy yard working hours on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fri- 
days of each week to cash checks 
of employees who are paid weekly. 
Provide special windows and tellers 
to handle the cashing of navy yard 
employees’ checks with expedition. 
Indicate forms of identification ac- 
ceptable to cashiers and have pro- 
mulgated to navy yard employees 
requirements for cashing of checks. 


SEC and term loans 


APPEARING BEFORE the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce in his 
capacity as chairman of the American 
Bankers Association committee on Fed- 
eral legislation, A. L. M. WiGGINsS op- 
posed on various grounds the proposal 
which would give the SEC control over 
term loans made by banks. The pro- 
posal, Mr. Wiccrns said, introduces a 
new conception “that a private place- 
ment of a security in a bank is a ‘public 
offering’ of the security because such a 
private placement is ‘affected with a 
public interest’ predicated on a theory 
of affording protection to the depositors 
of the bank. The exact nature of this 
public interest or its necessary relation 
to the fulfilment of the purpose of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 


William P. Witherow of Pittsburgh, left, 
president of Blaw-Knox Company, is the 
new National Association of Manufacturers 
president. Right, former president, 
Walter D. Fuller 
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te IBM PROOF MACHINES SPEED UP AND 
es a SIMPLIFY CHECK CLEARING 


th a With check transactions increasing daily, banks of every size are asking “How 
eory can we simplify and speed up operations in our proof departments?” The IBM 
itors Proof Machine is the answer. 


IBM Proof Machines make one efficient, speedy operation of check sorting, list- 
ing, proving and endorsing. Checks are brought under a single accurate control; 
difference-time delays are eliminated; costly overtime and tedious cross-checking 
are reduced to a minimum. Furthermore, there can never be any uncertainty about 

left, proving, for balances are constantly maintained, thus enabling the operator to 
| the detect and adjust errors immediately. 


No matter how great the volume of deposits, no matter how high the “‘peak” of 
each day’s business, the IBM Proof Machine simplifies check clearing and does the 
job accurately in the quickest possible time. 


IBM Proof Machines are available in models to meet the operating require- 
ments of both large and small volume institutions. You can obtain full infor- 
mation by addressing an inquiry to 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Statement as at 31st October, 1941 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks and 
bankers. 
Exchanges for Clearing 


Bonds and Debentures a exceeding 


market value) 
Stocks . 
Call Loans in 
’ Call Loans outside Canada 


Commercial and Other Loans in Canada 


and Elsewhere 


Bank Premises 


Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 


and Letters of Credit (as ” contra) . 
Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits . 


Deposits 

Bank’s Notes in . 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Other Liabilities 


Head Office— Montreal 


.$ 148,327,723.37 


38,368,663.05 


498,740,536.76 
183,364.86 
4,472,437.64 
15,569,284.91 

$ 705,662,010.59 


304,663,518.62 
13,900,000.00 


18,772,428.22 
3,553,521.82 


$1,046,551,479.25 


.$ 76,153,668.75 


928,387,889.51 
17,890,850.50 
18,772,428.22 
5,346,642.27 


$1,046,551,479.25 


Over 500 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland 
NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street, A. J.L. Haskell, G. R. Ball, L. L. Sindair, Agents. 


CHICAGO: 27 South La Salle St., A. Macpherson, Mgr. 


SAN FRANCISCO— Bank of Montreal (San Francisco), 333 California St., 


F. G. Woods, President. 


LONDON, ENGLAND: 47 Threadneedle St.,E.C.2., Edward Pope, Manager; 


9 Waterloo Place, S.W. 1., J. H. Pangman, Manager. 


This Bank welcomes inquiries at any point where it is represented 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Securities Act is not disclosed. By this 
device the private sale of a security 
issue to a bank would be declared a 
‘public offering’ of the security, with 
the result that the jurisdiction of the 
SEC would be extended into the bank- 
ing field in aspects unrelated to the 
avowed purpose of the Securities Act. 
This conception we vigorously oppose.” 

Among many other objections to the 
bill, Mr. Wiccrns pointed out that it 
would lead “to an unnecessary and un- 
desirable addition of another agency 
engaged in the supervision of banking 
functions.” 


Post-defense public works 


PROSPECTUSES FROM which will be 
built the “national shelf of post-defense 
public works and services projects” 
are being received by the Washington 
office of the Public Work Reserve in 
the Federal Works Agency. The pro- 
spectuses list and describe the public 
works and services projects proposed 
by state, municipal and other govern- 
mental subdivisions for inclusion in the 
Reserve, on which preliminary studies 
indicate between 25 and 30 billion 
dollars might be expended advanta- 
geously over a six-year period. State 
PWR directors are now cooperating 
with the various governmental subdi- 
visions in assembling the proposals for 
submission to the Washington office. 

A prospectus is prepared on each in- 
dividual project. Each prospectus con- 
tains estimates of costs, including site 
acquisition, construction and equip- 
ment, together with proposed methods 
of financing, estimated useful life of the 
project, and other details. This infor- 
mation regarding the desired improve- 
ment is compiled by local authorities. 


“A Chance to Try Out the New Broom” 


BROWN IN THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, COPYRIGHT 101 
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‘BOOKS: 


If you want any of the books mentioned on this page, send 
your check for the published price to BANKING, 22 East 
40th Street, New York. Your order will be filled promptly. 


Taxful 1942 


Your Income Tax. By J. K. Lasser. Simon and Schus- 
ter, New York. 144 pp. $1. 

Your Corporation Tax. By J. K. Lasser. Simon and 
Schuster, New York. 144 pp. $1. 

IncoME, Estate and Girt Tax PROVISIONS OF THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE Cope. Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc., Chicago. 327 pp. $1. 

FEDERAL Tax Course. George T. Altman. Commerce 
Clearing House, Inc., Chicago. $10. 


Woaerner you’re a comptroller, an accountant, anaudi- 
tor, or just a plain lay payer of taxes, here, dear reader, 
are four reminders of taxful 1942. All are designed to 
help the corporate or individual taxpayer prepare for the 


day of reckoning with the Treasury. Mr. Lasser’s Your 
Income Tax is a now familiar annual, revised to explain 
the many important changes effective with the 1941 
Revenue Act. His second book provides for corporations 
what the first provides for the average man and woman; 
both explain, assist and demonstrate. 

The third volume listed is a compilation by Commerce 
Clearing House, Inc., of the income, excess profits, capi- 
tal stock, estate, gift and stamp tax provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, supplemented with tax rate tables 
and a section showing the parts of the Code affected by 
the 1941 Revenue Act. The Course, a fourth edition, of- 
fers an explanation of the outstanding Federal taxes, 
“‘with emphasis throughout on the fundamental princi- 
ples underlying all Federal taxation.” It is intended more 
for study than as a reference work, and contains exten- 
sive background material. 


Questions and Answers 


Is Tomorrow Hitter’s? By H. R. Knickerbocker. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. 382 pp. $2.50. 


A DISTINGUISHED journalist who has had a front row 
seat at world events for more than 20 years adopted a 
rather unusual technique for the writing of this book. He 
sets down his answers to the 200 questions that have most 
often been asked him in the course of his lecture travels, 
and the result is an interesting compilation of fact and 
opinion about the present war. There are intimate esti- 
mates and sketches of Hitler, Churchill, Stalin and Mus- 
solini, first-hand reports of such historic occasions as the 
initial meeting of the German and Italian dictators, and 
sidelights on dozens of the “big stories” that are now 
part of history. 
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Defense Economics 


THE ECONOMICS OF AMERICAN DEFENSE. By Seymour 
E. Harris, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. New York. 
350 pp. $3.50. 


Tus discussion is treated under five main topics: the 
setting of the defense program; our industrial potential 
for defense; fiscal policy and the defense program; the 
international aspects of defense; and postwar problems. 

Professor Harris looks for continued government 
deficits after the war as a matter of fiscal policy. He be- 
lieves that a moderate amount of inflation is inevitable 
and probably desirable in carrying out the defense pro- 
gram. He is not alarmed at the prospect of a Federal 
debt of $200 billion or more. 

The work would seem to be of greater interest to pro- 
fessional economists than to bankers. 


Atlantic Charter 


Tue ATLantic System. By Forrest Davis. Reynal & 
Hitchcock, New York. 363 pp. $3. 


In this book a former newspaperman tells the story of 
Anglo-American control of the seas during the last half 
century. Taking his title from a phrase probably coined 
by Henry Adams, Mr. Davis shows how the Atlantic 
since 1890 has been made an “ Anglo-American pond”’; 
thus his story is essentially the history of our relations 
with Britain during that period. The climactic chapter 
is devoted to the “Atlantic Charter” drafted at sea last 
Summer by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, both of 
whom, Mr. Davis points out, were bred to the rational- 
izations of Admiral Mahan, champion of sea power and 
Anglo-American unity in the Atlantic. 


Other Books 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF RICHMOND. By 
Charles Guernsey Coit. Columbia University Press, New 
York. 140 pp. $2. This book is one of a series appraising 
the operations of the 12 regional Reserve banks. It is 
concerned solely with problems peculiar to the Rich- 
mond institution. 

CreDIT MANUAL OF CoMMERCIAL Laws 1942. Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, New York, 842 pp. 
$6.50. An annual setting forth fundamental legal prin- 
ciples and existing statutes covering the field. 

Tue SEcuRITY AFFILIATES OF NATIONAL Banks. By 
W. Nelson Peach. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 187 
pp. $1.50. Mr. Peach, instructor in economics at the 
University of Texas, offers a critical study of. the 
afhliate system. 

Functions & WoRKING OF THE RESERVE BANK OF 
Inpv1A. Bombay. 94 pp. A bulletin describing the bank. 
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Each passing day sees an acceleration 
of the tempo of American shipyards, 
the basic factor in naval production. 
But to achieve victory decisively, still 
more ships built with still more speed 
are vital— now. 

To make possible our floating ram- 
parts of steel and all else that is nec- 
essary on land and sea and in the 
air to win the war—commercial banks 


throughout the country are actively 


. To Win the War 


participating in financing the construc- 
tion of new shipyards as well as other 
facilities for armament production. 

In financing the building of these 
great industrial defense plants, the 
Chase National Bank is cooperating in 
vigorous measure with correspondent 
banks throughout the land, thus help- 
ing to place in the hands of our armed 
forces the means of defending this 


nation’s honor and integrity. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federai Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE FINANCIAL LINE 
OF DEFENSE 


financing war production . sell- 
ing government securilies ... 
war industries... providing banking 
acilities for service men and civilian 
employees of war plants er furnish- 
ing vast amounts of cash for paying 
wilted men... advising customers on 
government contracts . . . cooperating 
in consumer credit control... helping 
to maintain confidence, prevent hoard- 
ing and encourage orderly security 


and money markets 
* 


The picture on this page shows steel workers in Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, cashing their pay checks “after hours” in the main 
office of the Granite Trust Company 
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This Is Worth Fighting For 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


Mr. ApAMs, historian and publicist, believes the small 
bank has “‘a most important and vital part to play in 
maintaining Americanism.” 


HAVE been asked to write an article on the Main 

Street tradition in America as applied to banking, 

“with the right historical background and looking 
into the future.” 

In the American vernacular, that is “some order” 
for 2,300 words. Obviously, one cannot trace the history 
of banking so briefly, and unhappily I know, as trustee 
of some $55,000,000 of private or corporate funds, one 
cannot be sure of the future. However, there are things 
to be said, and besides being a trustee, I am writing a 
good deal on American history, on what has made us 
Americans what we are, and on the war. The small bank 
fits very significantly into all this. I believe its im- 
portance with reference to all these topics has been, and 
should remain, very great. 

First let us take a short glance at the historical back- 
ground and what it has done for Americanism—those 
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traits and ways of life we consider as typical. For one 
thing, America has always been a land of small be- 
ginnings that led to great developments. This has been 
true over and over again of individuals, communities 
and the nation. The “success stories” of individuals, 
whether new immigrants or native born, are so familiar 
as to need no stressing, but like our liberties, we have 
been so used to them that we have often tended to 
forget how and why successes have been achieved 
and to what extent they are the fibre of our being. 

This has been the land of opportunity for the ordinary 
man in a degree never equalled elsewhere. The little fel- 
low here has had his chance. Obviously not all have 
risen, but the ladder has been there for each to climb if 
he could. There have been fewer hindrances and encum- 
brances in the way of men or women to make the most of 
themselves, and more chances of friendly help upward, 
than the world had known before. 

So with communities. Some have succeeded and others 
have not, but on the whole they have. The solitary 
pioneer began to receive neighbors; the clearing became 
a village; the village became a city. The American con- 
cept of “bigger and better,” sound in the beginning and 
often wrong now, was born. The handful of 110 people 
who settled Virginia has grown to 131,000,000 in a little 
over three centuries. 


Waar has this to do with Main Street banks? This: a 
stable civilization, as contrasted with violence and in- 
stability, depends on willingly accepted relations of 
rights and duties as between citizens, and the feeling on 
the part of all that each is getting something out of it. 
At its best the feudal system did this until the rights 
claimed by the few lost their original reciprocal relation 
to the duties demanded from the many, and the system 
fell. The scheme of things noted in the preceding para- 
graphs has become the foundation of the American sys- 
tem as we have known it. It is born in the blood of an 
American that this should continue to be a land of op- 
portunity, and that the little fellow just starting should 
have as good a chance, according to his ability, to get 
ahead as the big fellow who just happened to be born 
further up the ladder. 

The American of the traditional type, which must be 
preserved unless Americanism is to be changed into 
some other “ism” now popular in some countries and 
circles, does not ask for charity but does ask for oppor- 
tunity, and he expects a friendly cooperation in his ef- 
forts to rise, to get ahead, to increase his own income and 
thus the national income, which is not a static abstrac- 
tion but the sum total of the ambitions, efforts and in- 
comes of all of us as individuals. 

Mutual aid is the method to which Americans have 
become accustomed and which has been largely respon- 
sible for making them what they are. From the cen- 
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turies of simpler frontier and agricultural generations 
they have ingrained in them the idea of neighborhood 
and personal aid and friendliness—the neighbors gather- 
ing to help in a “house raising” or a “husking bee.” 

Until very recently, relations, as well as rights and 
duties, were intimate and friendly. In the America of the 
small town—and all America kept the small town type 
of life until this century—the minister, lawyer, doctor 
and banker, were people who knew all about you and 
your background. 


Wars specialization, bigness, mobility of residence, 
these personal relations have been in danger of disap- 
pearing altogether, but they have been of immense im- 
portance in making the American. In medicine, special- 
ists are very valuable but a half dozen of them when 
called in may not know what is the matter with you as 
well as the old family physician who would have known 
you, and perhaps your parents, all his days. The big law 
firm to whom you or your wife may go to get a divorce in 
a fit of petulance may not be able to give nearly as good 
help as the old village lawyer who had known all the 
oddities of your grandparents or your Aunt Selinas. 

In the same way the big business banker may not be 
nearly as well able to judge and serve the small people of 
a community as was the shrewd, crotchety but often 
kindly and knowing individual banker of the David 
Harum sort, who knew not only who had money and 
who didn’t but who was worth backing and who was not. 

I have no objection to big law firms, to medical spe- 
cialists, or to big banks. All serve their purpose; but 
there were also purposes to be served by the old types of 
professional men, including the small banks or bankers. 
Obviously the village blacksmith could not have an as- 
sembly line which would turn out cars by mass produc- 
tion to give the public perhaps the highest quality of 
goods at the lowest cost which our world possesses. The 
family doctor cannot know everything about every spe- 
ciality, and there is also an essential part to be played by 
big banks in a world of big enterprises. There is no 
morality necessarily attached to either bigness or small- 
ness. Each has its place, but neither can serve all pur- 
poses at once, and, as we became obsessed with the idea 
that bigger meant better, (when in some ways it did), so 
we have tended to believe that bigger must mean better 
in all things. 


Constver banks. Big ones can do many things which 
little ones cannot do. For example, to cite an obvious 
case, they can provide banking facilities for the great 
corporations. It is clear that if a corporation wants to 
borrow $5,000,000 in an emergency: it cannot be served 
by a bank whose combined capital and surplus may be 
only $50,000. In writing for bankers I need not stress the 
peculiar services in many ways which big banks can 
render to the people at large. But, on the one hand, some of 
the supposed advantages of mere bigness in a bank have 
been much over-rated, and on the other hand, there are 
disadvantages which are not sufficiently recognized. 
Thus it is too often considered that because a bank is a 
very big one its officers must be correspondingly big 
mentally, unfortunately this does not always follow, 
especially in these days of chain banking and centralized 
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control. I shall make no invidious remarks about the 
mental capacity or judgment of some of the supposedly 
“biggest bankers” with whom I talked in the 1930’s. 
David Harum would have had it all over them. Also the 
bank’s relation to a client should be almost as under- 
standing and personal as that of the old-fashioned 
banker, lawyer or doctor, but in the big banks of today, 
it tends to become de-personalized owing to the number 
of departments, large staffs and frequent turnover in 
position or personnel. I have in mind one large institu- 
tion in which I placed a number of personal trusts, each 
presenting certain problems regarding the various bene- 
ficiaries. I explained what the problems were and what I 
was trying to do in the handling of each of the trusts. 
The officer in charge was changed and I explained again. 
To be brief, in five years there were six different junior 
officers in charge of the department with which I was 
dealing. I got tired of explaining. The personal relation 
became about as tenuous as between me and a room 
clerk at a hotel for a one night’s stay, yet I was well- 
known in the bank, and the funds involved were about a 
half million. 

Now take the little man. If he goes into a big bank, 
with its marble banking room and its numerous depart- 
ments (one big bank in New York lost $500 of mine once 
between departments and could not locate it for a 
month), he is perhaps shy, unused to such a display of 
wealth and big transactions, but he may be the little 
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fellow who some day may be a big fellow, or at any rate 
an excellent citizen. (I have a friend, now worth many 
millions, who when young tried to borrow $5,000 from a 
New York bank on security which was absolutely good 
except that the shares were not listed. His character was 
good as gold, his security was good. He borrowed else- 
where and started his fortune, but the big bank would 
not then bother with him.) 


Tue little bank knows, or should know, its people. It is 
not like, let us say, the 50th National Bank in New 
York, which will do no banking for anybody who does 
not carry a regular balance of $5,000 with it. 

I am trustee of one of the biggest savings banks in 
Connecticut. We handle mostly working people’s 
money. I know something of that. I used to be a vice- 
president and director of a small suburban bank. We 
handled the notes of the butcher and grocer and so on. I 
know something of that. 

I watched closely a small bank in a farming section, 
where you had to advance the farmers money in the 
Spring for seed, fertilizer and summer wages, and col- 
lect in the Fall. I know something about that. I was for 
years in Wall Street as a partner in a Stock Exchange 
firm, and I have had the experience of paying a big bank 


on two call loans for $100,000 each, 6 per cent on one and 
120 per cent on the other in the same five hours, and 
when I complained was merely curtly told that if I did 
not like it, “‘pay off both at 10.30 tomorrow morning.” 

I know something, not much perhaps, but something, 
of banking, of the American people from here to the 
Pacific, and of what has made the American, and it is 
my firm belief that the small bank has yet a most impor- 
tant and vital part to play in maintaining Americanism. 

In fact, I think that the small bank and its officers are 
standing in the very front line in this war. In this short 
article I am not concerning myself with how the small 
bank should be run so as to survive. I am not writing, 
for example, about the hot question of service charges. I 
have spoken of reciprocal rights and duties. The public 
owes a duty to the banks and should not take the posi- 
tion of the woman who complained to the corner drug- 
gist who would not do her a favor because she was not a 
customer, that she had bought her postage stamps from 
him for years. Those are technical questions and prob- 
lems, but I believe that the small banks have a greater 
part to play, if possible, than the big ones in this war. 


Taat may sound strange. The small banks are not the 
reservoirs of capital that the big ones are. They cannot 
subscribe to their tens of millions 
of government bonds. They have 
a different and even more impor- 
tant duty to perform. 

We are fighting this war for the 
sole object of maintaining liberty 
and the American way of life. 

If we win the war, but lose the 
American way, our sacrifices shall 
have been in vain. That way is 
based, historically and actually 
now, on the belief of the small man 
that he has a chance. Take that 
chance away from him, by military 
failure or a breakdown of our own 
traditional philosophy, of our per- 
sonal interest and friendliness, and 
he will accept any system from 
anywhere. To win the struggle is, 
in part, the job of the great manu- 
facturing plants, the great financial 
institutions, and other big scale 
business. 

To insure, if the fight is won, 
and when it is won, what we are 
really fighting for—the American 
way of life and our American 
dream of opportunity for all—is 
the job, and the most important 
job, now and for years to come, of 
the small bank. 


* 


WASHINGTON: In these days all roads 
lead to Washington, or, perhaps we 
should say, all our main streets. 


* 
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The Community Trust 


JOHN L. 


This is the first of two articles by the assistant trust officer 
of The Guardian Trust Company, Y ork, Pennsylvania, out- 
lining the significant features of community trusts, founda- 
tions and endowments, and the services rendered them by 
trust institutions and banks. Mr. TOOMEY’S discussion will 
be concluded next month. 


ERIOUS problems attend the proper administration of 

~ philanthropic funds. One of the most vexing is that 

of administering charitable gifts in accordance with 

the specific purpose of the donor, under conditions not 

foreseen by him. Too often the wishes of well-meaning 

benefactors have been rendered impractical, or even im- 
possible, because of changed circumstances. 

It is apparent that the principal causes of the failure of 
such bequests to fulfill their purposes have arisen be- 
cause of: (1) personal eccentricities of the donor; (2) the” 
donor’s lack of vision regarding future conditions; (3) 
his failure to vest in the trustee sufficient discretionary 
power to meet changed circumstances. 

All these circumstances impressed the late Judge 
Frederick H. Goff, of Cleveland, for years a keen student 
of charitable and philanthropic development, who set 
himself the task of formulating a plan that would elimi- 
nate many of the errors and shortcomings of past efforts 
in this direction. As a result of years of study and re- 
search, he finally proposed a plan now known as the 
community foundation or community trust. 


Tas plan was first put into operation through the es- 
tablishment of the Cleveland Foundation in 1914. From 
1914 to 1940 this plan was adopted in 73 cities through- 
out the United States, Canada and Hawaii. A survey 
conducted by the New York Community Trust at the 
close of 1940 revealed that the aggregate resources of 
these trusts had risen to $52,473,432, and that they had 
made charitable distributions of $2,225,396 for the year. 

While community trusts vary greatly in their organi- 
zation and operating mechanism, their fundamental 
plans are much the same, and have the following char- 
acteristic features: 

(1) The property of the trust is held by trust com- 
panies, or banks, which adopt by resolution a “declara- 
tion of trust”’ under which they agree to accept gifts for 
public, educational and charitable purposes under wills 
or deeds of trust, and to administer, safeguard and in- 
vest such funds entrusted to them, making available the 
income, and where specified the principal, for the pur- 
poses of the community trust. 

(2) A “governing board” or “distribution commit- 
tee’’ has the responsibility of dispersing the income from 
these funds, and the principal, where specified. Ordi- 
narily, such board or committee has a membership that 
changes by rotation of appointments. Its members are 
chosen for their public spiritedness, and for their interest 
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THE OUTSTANDING contribution which the community 
trust plan has made in the administration of chari- 
table and philanthropic funds is that of dividing finan- 
cial and social responsibility. It has accomplished 
this by placing the responsibility for the custody and 
management of funds in the hands of trust institu- 
tions, and trust departments of banks, and the respon- 
sibility for the social application of income in the 
hands of the distribution committee. 


in, and knowledge of the charitable, educational and 
social needs of the community. The majority of the mem- 
bers are usually selected and appointed by public offi- 
cials, and the minority by the trust institutions. 

(3) The donor may specify the purposes for which he 
wishes his gift to be used, and the terms and conditions 
upon which it may be used, and his instructions will be 
faithfully observed by the distribution committee. 
However, it is understood that when changed conditions 
make such original purposes undesirable, impractical or 
impossible, the funds may, after proper action by the 
community trust, be applied to such other charitable 
purposes as will, in the opinion of the distribution com- 
mittee, most effectively promote the general welfare. 

(4) An outstanding feature of the community trust is 
that it is but rarely the gift of a single individual or 
family. Instead, the trust is usually the union of many 
gifts, large, small and medium sized, left at different 
times by various donors. In this manner, a small gift 
merged with many other gifts, can accomplish a great 
deal more than would otherwise be possible. This can 
also be done without losing the identity of the donor, 
unless he prefers anonymity. 


Ir is interesting to note how broad most of these trusts 
are in their scope. It is true that some of them direct 
their efforts primarily to promoting the welfare of the 
city or town in which they are located. Many also in- 
clude their counties and states, or even larger spheres of 
endeavor. 

A good illustration of a community trust which has a 
broad scope is furnished by the Buffalo Foundation of 
Buffalo, New York. Its resolution and declaration of 
trust specifies that the income shall be used— 

for such public educational, charitable, or benevolent uses and 
_ purposes as will, in the absolute and uncontrolled discretion of 

the committee, most effectively assist, encourage and promote 

the well-being of mankind, and primarily of the inhabitants of 
the City of Buffalo, and County of Erie, as now or hereafter con- 
stituted, regardless of race, color or creed. 

A study of the declarations of trust of the various com- 
munity trusts shows that the purposes for which these 
trusts have been established are very similar. To illus- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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1, Certain Americans have 4. After the yawns and 
pledged themselves to helping 2. You'll find them in the 3. Let’s look at one day in the mail are dispensed 
Uncle Sam in every way nation’s banks the composite American bank with. ... 


5. ... the vice-president is 
‘ putting the gears in motion to 
finance a defense supply contract 


— 6. Here a defense contractor gets 
expert information and sug- 
gestions 


7. This chap is writing 
an ad about Tax Antic- 
ipation Notes 


8. Of course, the Defense 
Bond department is going 
full blast 


9. That line of well-tailored 
gents? Army and Navy offi- 
cers cashing checks 
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10. Upstairs, some of the boys are working 11. Jane is wrapping tons 12. Let’s visit the boys in the back room. An 

out a plan for handling payrolls for defense of coins in packages for | A.B.A. man and some Treasury officials just left 

plants various defense projects the meeting, after informing our friends about 
foreign funds control. . . . 
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13. . . . and how the Treasury is depending on 
the banks in this part of the program 


14. But there’s hardly enough time 
in one typical day to illustrate all 
the ways the banks are cooperating 
with the Government! 


15. Anyway, before the day 16. He has just finished a 
is done, let’s look in at the cursory examination of his ; : ie : 
home of the president of the income tax problem 17. Yes, quite a bit of this fellow’s cab- 
Composite Bank bage will go to Uncle Sam 


19. . . . that’s follow-through, brother, 


18. But what’s this? The president of the Composite Bank 
that’s follow-through! 


is pasting Defense Stamps in his son’s album! 
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ROY DICKINSON 


Lr. Cot. Dickinson last month took leave of absence 
from his post as publisher of “ Printers’ Ink”’ and resigned 
as chairman of the East Orange (New Jersey) Defense 
Council to assume active duty in the Intelligence Section of 
the United States Army. He served in the Ordnance and 
Intelligence sections throughout World War I. 


paring to take a gamble from which they should be 

dissuaded with all speed and force. Because their 
business is booming temporarily, or because 30 or 50 or 
80 per cent of their output is being taken by a voracious 
all-out defense machine, because they can’t obtain raw 
materials or because they are behind in orders, they are 
preparing to cancel their advertising. This country is in 
a sellers’ market now, and the temptation to slash ad- 
vertising appropriations at such a time is not only a 
great one, but it seems plausible to some men who have 
neither studied the industrial history of this country 
nor looked with sufficient care into what advertising 
really is. 

It will be my object in this article to prove the point 
by specific example that in times like these it is poor 
management and unwarranted gambling with stockhold- 
ers’ money to slash advertising appropriations, especi- 
ally if the company is operating at a profit. The idea that 
advertising is sound business insurance is not a new or 
original idea. One of the greatest industrialists and most 
successful managers of a business suggested it. 

When I met this man, he had come a long way from 
the Bolton boy who started before his 16th birthday cut- 
ting and wrapping soap. I met him first at that most hos- 
pitable residence called the Hill in Harmstead. It was an 
ordinary city house but out in back was a garden which 
seemed to run almost a half mile deep. He was serving 
tea to a group of American business men. He believed 
that advertising was business insurance, nothing more, 
nothing less; not salesmanship in print, not something to 
be taken up today and stopped tomorrow, but as much a 
part of the business as auditing or accounting. 


Ss American business men, it seems to me, are pre- 


A FEW years later William Hesketh Lever allowed me 
to run in Printers’ Ink his considered and thoughtful 
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statement on the subject. Over the signature of Lord 
Leverhulme as he was then called, owner of businesses in 
all parts of the world, generally admitted to be the 
world’s largest advertiser, his statement created wide 
comment at the time and becomes particularly timely 
again as we start the crucial year 1942. He said: 


The best reserve fund of any business is to be found in the 
goodwill of that business. Many boards of directors devote 
their surplus profits to “building up a strong reserve fund,” 
which fund is generally invested in what again are called 
“‘gilt-edge”’ securities. These same directors are then kept busy 
for many years afterwards to write down out of further surplus 
profits the cost price of these same ‘“‘gilt-edge”’ securities to 
falling market values. Should the business have to meet and 
overcome difficulties, or have to face frenzied competition, and 
the directors decide that their policy ought to be to draw some- 
what upon these “reserves,” they find they cannot realize them 
without serious injury and loss of the confidence of their share- 
holders in the reputation and standing of the business; or, in 
other words, serious loss of “goodwill.” 

These reserves are mere window dressings. They cannot be 
described as reserves in any sense of the word, and to do so is an 
act of self-deception. 

Now I hold strongly that the best investment for surplus 
profits is to expend them on judicious advertising, wisely and 
carefully planned and executed with originality and forceful- 
ness. These same surplus profits, invested wisely in advertising, 
then become a real ‘‘gilt-edge”’ security, and a solid reserve of 
strength to meet days of difficulty and to overcome quietly, 
but irresistibly and surely, the most frenzied of competition, and 
the business thus provided with reserve strength stands four- 
square to meet and overcome every attack. 


The term goodwill was defined by Lord Chancellor 
Eldon of England many years ago as “the probability 
that the old customers will resort to the old place or con- 
tinue to buy the old product.” While that definition has 
been called old fashioned, it seems to me to have a dy- 
namic, repeat-sale, continuing-profit connotation that 
sounds practical. It may explain why, when recently Oxo 
was bombed out in England and stopped advertising, 
and Bevo, its competitor, continued using small space, 
the directors of Oxo came back into small space advertis- 
ing within 60 days even though both concerns have all 
their output taken by the government. Neither can get 
raw materials. 

It is true that in this country many concerns which 
have most of their output commandeered by defense or 
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lease-lend are continuing to advertise. A recent survey 
by magazines among such manufacturers brought out 
six basic reasons behind current advertising by manufac- 
turers who are oversold: 

1. To protect the trade name and goodwill. 

2. To protect the dealer structure. 

3. To lay the foundation for after-emergency expan- 
sion. 

4. To educate the public on how to conserve. 

5. To spread the news of war-born products for peace. 

6. To tell “how we’re doing the job.” 

The Government is not against advertising as such— 
Leon Henderson and others have made this statement 
publicly. There is one kind of advertising they frown on. 
Scare advertising—“ buy now before prices go up” —but 
they are suggesting to manufacturers that sound educa- 
tional advertising by companies which have adjusted 
themselves to present all-out defense conditions will, of 
course, be very helpful to the Government in helping 
show the way to other companies which have not yet 
made their changes. 


Ir is well at this point for me to suggest that advertis- 
ing should be defined as well as goodwill. It is not merely 
salesmanship in print, as it has so often been called. It is, 
in truth, an integral function of management and will 
stand or fall with management. This point of view was 
well expressed in a recent article in Printers’ Ink by H. A. 
Batten, president of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. This article 
was later digested and used as an advertisement by Mr. 
Batten’s company in the New York Times. Several hun- 
dred letters from presidents and other leading executives 
of business, Congressmen, Senators and many newspaper 
editorials indicate the wide interest this article created 
by its sensible, simple point of view about the so often 
misunderstood subject of advertising. Mr. Batten pointed 
out, for example, that the accounting department is set 


Indicative of the perplexity of many business men, this draw- 
ing in Punch looks at a serious problem trom the lighter side 


WHAT IT MAY EVENTUALLY COME TO 


© PUNCH 
“I want you to work out a big sales campaign to stop people 
buying goods we can’t sell them.” 
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LEt’s remember that Rome was not built in a day 
but it was burned in one night by a madman who fid- 
dled. I submit that management which fiddles around 
with its advertising and decides to stop it at a time like 
this, even though the plant is loaded up with defense 
contracts, is not acting in a manner which is coura- 
geous, sound or fair to its stockholders. 


up to supply certain kinds of information to manage- 
ment, how much merchandise have we sold to whom, 
how much did it cost us to make it and sell it, and other 
questions. Its ultimate end and purpose has to do with 
sales. The research department of the business again is 
there to check the quality of raw materials and to build 
new products and show consumers new uses. 

Mr. Batten’s point is that advertising is not merely a 
function of sales but of the whole business. It does, of 
course, speed up the process of getting a good product 
well and favorably known. This it can do faster and 
cheaper than any other method. It must not be identi- 
fied only with present sales. It has one specific thing to 
do and that is to inform as well as to persuade. And in- 
formation should not be confused with persuasion and 
selling. Recent advertising in the oil industry and the 
rubber business, where considerable money is being in- 
vested to urge consumers to use less gasoline and save 
rubber, are cases in point. 


Says Mr. Batten: “What advertising actually does is 
to convey a message to say something the management 
wants to get said to a large number of people and I might 
add to this, quickly and at the least possible cost. Adver- 
tising is used by management because it is the most effi- 
cient way to accomplish a desired end. Like a hammer, it 
may lie on the table doing no work,” says Mr. Batten. 
“We don’t know who owns it but anyone can tell what 
it is and what it is used for. Advertising, also a tool, has 
no reality except for some specific application. A ham- 
mer can be used to drive a nail or murder a man. Adver- 
tising can be used to sell or continue a business in exist- 
ence. The whole standing and reputation of a company 
can be fundamentally affected by the advertising through 
which the company tells its story to the people, whether 
this story is about a new product, the reason for existence 
of the company, sometimes called institutional advertis- 
ing, or for a multitude of other uses. For any business 
management now making a profit which says it has noth- 
ing to say to the public at this time is either blind or in- 
excusably timid,”’ says Mr. Batten. That statement ties 
up very closely with one made by Lord Leverhulme at 
the beginning of this article. 

As a guide to the present and the future, let’s take a 
quick look at goodwill in the past. It has been proved 
over the years that the tangible asset of goodwill suf- 
fers an almost immediate drop when advertising volume 
is cut down. Look at three specific examples. One of the 
most spectacular was the case of the R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Company. In 1932 its directors decided to bank 
$4,000,000 of previously appropriated advertising funds 
for that year. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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Mr. SHort is supervisor of statistical research, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Toronto. 


ank of war service almost as soon as hostilities 

commenced in Europe. This system has since been 
called upon to undertake financial services of unprec- 
edented character and volume. 

A week after Canada declared war against Nazism she 
instituted foreign exchange control, a necessary device 
in war-time but one that adds to and greatly complicates 
the transactions involved in external trade. In Canada’s 
case there were certain singular conditions which dic- 
tated this action. In normal times there is a triangular 
balancing of Canada’s international accounts by turning 
a large surplus of sterling into American dollars to meet 
an overall deficit (more than $50,000,000 in 1939 after 
allowing for merchandise trade, gold shipments, net 
tourist receipts, net interest and dividend payments and 
sundry items) in her trade with the United States. The 
war put an end to that long-standing practice and made 
necessary a careful husbanding of American exchange 
accruing to Canada from her exports to the United 
States, dividends, etc. on American securities and tour- 
ist expenditures. Moreover, there was a danger of sub- 
stantial capital exports and of heavy liquidation of 
American-owned Canadian securities under free ex- 
change conditions. 


Ts Canadian banking system moved into the front 


Wane it is barely conceivable that Canada could have 
scraped through the first phase of the war without ex- 


Canada Must Borrow 


FOR VICTORY 


How Canada Finances Victory 


C. M. SHORT 


At the left is one page from an attractive brochure “‘Canada’s Victory 
Loan 1941” published by the Dominion Government. The 9X12 inch 
booklet explains, with the aid of striking illustrations, the wartime pur- 


change control, it is impossible to see how she could have 
paid for the immensely greater quantity of American 
goods (and at the same time meet commitments of about 
$200,000,000, for interest and dividends on American- 
owned Canadian securities) which have been required 
since the German conquest of Europe and the spread of 
hostilities turned Canada into one of the world’s largest 
arsenals with a total war bill of over $2,000,000,000 per 
year. 

Canada, it should be noted, has always been mainly 
dependent upon the United States for iron ore, cotton 
and oil, and her requirements of these and all other es- 
sential American products have increased by one third 
since that fateful June 1940. Indeed, an overall deficit of 
as much as $200,000,000 might have resulted this year 
in trade with the United States but for the Hyde Park 
Agreement, which contemplated an increase of Canadian 
exports to the United States to further the latter’s ar- 
mament program and a transference under the lease- 
lend acts of various materials which Canada obtained 
from the United States to complete British war orders, 
proposals which were intended to lower the demand for 
American funds by between $200,000,000 and $300,- 
000,000 per year. 


Unoer the foreign exchange control measures insti- 
tuted in mid-September 1939, all foreign funds had to be 
turned over to, and future exchange transactions were 
to be directed by, an official organization, through ap- 
pointed “authorized dealers,” including the commercial 
banks, who could buy or sell the exchange derived from 
or required for external trade. In reality, the burden of 
the operation of this control system devolved upon the 
commercial banks through which practically all the 
country’s business passes. At the outset the official or- 
ganization was a small one and the banks had to assume 
the task of interpreting the exchange regulations and de- 
ciding the eligibility of transactions and their experi- 
ences in this respect were among the most interesting, 
though exacting, of their careers. They managed, how- 
ever, to satisfy most requirements and to prevent a 
stoppage of trade. Their work and responsibilities in- 
creased as the volume of foreign trade expanded (it has 
risen this year by 25 per cent to record proportions) until 
many branches have had to detail special officers to per- 
form the duties connected with the preparation of the 
various forms—applications, permits, etc., numbering 
nearly 30—required by the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board and to finalize them. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 59) 
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MILTON WRIGHT 


Mr. WRIGHT, a frequent contributor io BANKING, dis- 
cusses a subject important to banks and their customers. 


lessness in the writing and handling of checks with 

direct losses running into high figures. If we include 
check alterations, forgeries and other check crimes, as 
often as not made possible by someone’s carelessness, 
the losses are many times greater. Estimates vary widely 
all the way from 20 millions to 300 millions annually 
although no truly accurate bases for estimating exist. 

These are only the direct losses, borne sometimes by the 
bank, or its bonding company, sometimes by the drawer, 
and sometimes by an innocent endorser. The indirect 
losses are beyond computation. Every unfortunate 
occurrence of the kind breeds an amount of ill-will that 
is far more costly than the amount of money involved. 
Somebody begins to dislike somebody else, and that’s 
bad all around for business. A depositor, you know, 
can get just as angry when he’s in the wrong as when 
he’s in the right. 

Many bankers believe that it is a matter of both moral 
responsibility and good public relations to do every- 
thing they can to reduce losses resulting from careless- 
ness in the writing and handling of checks. The way to 
do it, of course, is to reduce carelessness. This can be 
done in two ways: 

1. Instruct the depositor in more careful methods of 
writing and drawing checks. 

2. Handle check facilities in the bank in such a way that 
the likelihood of carelessness is reduced to a minimum. 


[isso in of episodes arise every year from care- 


Ir Is obvious that one of the first steps is to impress 
upon the depositor the importance of safeguarding his 
check materials. As one banker puts it: 

“Deprive the crook of tools and he can’t loot your 
account. By tools, I mean samples of your signature, 
bank statements that show how much you have on 
deposit, and any other information that would help 
him.” 

On that point, Montgomery M. Yeager, one of the 
most notorious forgers ever to push a pen, had this to 
say, after his long career was “ 

“People are too careless with their checks. I’ve 
collected hundreds of signatures. I’d just go into a 
bank and look around. In the waste basket, or right 
on the desks, I’d find discarded bank statements, 
where the depositors had looked them over and then 
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just thrown them aside. That gave me a specimen of 
the depositor’s signature and the condition of his 
account. After this, it was easy picking. On a sheet of 
glass I’d lay a blank check over the canceled one I’d 
found on the desk or in the waste basket, put a light 
under it, and trace the signature.” 


The depositor should be told how important it is to 
guard all the pieces of paper pertaining to his account. 
These include blank checks, check books, statements 
and vouchers, as well as specimens of his banking signa- 
ture. One way of doing this is for the bank itself to give 
evidence of greater regard for these things. Blank checks 
are more than scraps of paper—they are potential orders, 
honest or dishonest, for the transfer of money. 


A Chicago banker who holds this view says: 

“To my mind, one of the biggest offenses in check 
frauds is the lack of proper safeguard and control in the 
banks themselves. Banks make it too easy, for example, 
for people to get check books. In our bank we require a 
depositor to sign a receipt before we issue him a check- 
book. It may be a crook who applies. In that case, as 
the clerk turns away to verify the signature, the crook 
starts to leave in a hurry. We grab him. Legally, of 
course, we have nothing to hold him on, but we turn 
him over to a cop on suspicion. In most cases, they find 
he has a record. 

“ Although some notorious criminals have been caught 
in this way, the chief value of our making it just a little 
bit difficult for a depositor to get a check book lies in the 
importance which the check book assumes in the de- 
positor’s mind. Thereafter he thinks more highly of 
it and he treats it with greater care.” 

In another bank, the checks are so individualized 
that the chances of their being misused are cut down 
materially. An officer explains: 

“Our aim is to limit, through mechanical safeguards, 
the swindler’s source of supply. We try to induce the 
depositor to let us print his name on his checks, for a 
small fee, of course. We also use numbered checks. For 
merchants who cash checks, we have their names printed 
on the payee line. Counter checks are limited to the 
bank 


“When a depositor has his own name printed on a 
check, he feels, quite properly, that it gives him a certain 
prestige. Then, too, he is assured that when he gives a 
check in payment for goods or services, the payee will 
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credit his account and not somebody else’s. Also, he 
knows that if the check is lost, it is more probable that 
it will be returned, especially if his address is printed, 
as it usually is. He has less difficulty in cashing it where 
he is not well known. It goes through the bank more 
easily. It is more readily traced if it should be lost, stolen 
or fraudulently used. 

“ All this the depositor realizes because we take pains 
to impress it upon him. The net result is that he takes 
better care of his check book and uses his checks more 
carefully.” 

Taking good care of unused checks is always impor- 
tant as a safety measure. Today there is the added reason 
of conserving essential materials. One New York banker 
explains it: 

“The waste in blank checks is enormous. People 
write them carelessly and destroy them, or they use them 
for grocery lists and all sorts of ridiculous purposes. For 
every 200 checks that are used, it is necessary that 300 
blank checks be given out. This may seem unimportant, 
but you can see how it mounts up when you realize 
that through the New York Clearing House alone, the 
more than 700,000 checks that are cleared every day 
weigh more than two tons. In the face of a serious paper 
shortage, due to the national defense effort, it be- 
comes a patriotic duty to save as much as possible of 
that extra ton of paper that reaches the waste basket 
and not the clearinghouse.” 


Pamwnne the number on a check and having the cus- 
tomer give a receipt for it, help to trace the check more 
readily if it gets into the hands of some unscrupulous 
person. The value of having a merchant’s name printed 
on the payee line lies in cutting down the swindler’s 
source of supply for blank checks. 

The executives of a New York bank whose depositors 
enjoy an exceptionally high degree of immunity from 
check swindles attribute the safety to three precautions 
which make it a little more difficult for crooks to work 
along the lines they are accustomed to. The first of these 
is a reversed watermark in the paper on which the 
blank check is printed. Special equipment would have 
to be used by the paper manufacturer to duplicate it. 

The second is a series of inconspicuous but carefully 
placed faults that mar the perfection of the safety paper 
design. They would not be readily detected by someone 
imitating the paper, but are easily recognizable by the 
men in the bank who handle checks. 

The third precaution is a blackened section on the 
back of the check, directly behind the signature line. 
This makes it impossible to trace the signature by plac- 
ing the check on a sheet of glass over a strong light, 
which, according to some authorities, is the manner in 
which most forgeries are made. 


Accorpine to a well known lawyer who specializes in 
financial cases, the time to start safeguarding checks is 
when the bank account is opened. 

“Tt isa fairly simple matter,”’ he says, “for some swin- 
dler to get a copy of your ordinary signature. He could 
write you a letter that you would answer or he might 
deliver a package and ask for a receipt. It is not quite so 
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In the booklet “Your Bank and Its Services”, prepared by the 
American Bankers Association for distribution to bank cus- 
tomers, there are instructions on how to draw a check. The 
above illustration is taken from that section of the booklet 


easy, however, to get a copy of your signature from a 
check. As a precautionary measure, it would be well to 
have your banking signature different from your signa- 
ture for other purposes. Thus, if a forger copied on a 
check your signature from a letter, and it should not 


correspond exactly with the signature card in the bank, 
he would be out of luck.” 


Many bankers believe that their moral responsibility 
to the depositor does not end with impressing him with 
the importance of protecting himself, but that the bank 
should adopt measures which are in the direction of 
making check frauds impossible. One of these is to issue 
blank checks on paper that cannot be duplicated by any 
paper maker other than the original one. 

Ordinary so-called safety paper, it is pointed out, is 
merely paper lithographed with a design in a soluble ink, 
which disappears, leaving a white space when an erasure, 
either chemical or frictional, is attempted. It is quite pos- 
sible, however, for a forger to wash off the original writ- 
ing with chemicals, write in what he wishes on the payee 
line or the amount line, and then carefully retint the 
erased lithographing. Assuming that the forger obtained 
the check by robbing a mailbox, is there anyone who 
could be charged with carelessness? 

Some bankers are inclined to believe there is. Ordinary 
safety paper can be bought in the open market. That is, 
it cannot only be altered, but duplicated, and all the care 
in the world, as things are now, is not of much avail. One 
man who ought to know, because for years he earned his 
living as a forger, has said: 


* Scrutiny or vigilance won’t insure absolute protec- 
tion. The protection must be mechanical. In other words, 
the paper must bear in its fibre something besides the 
tint and watermark. Besides that, the paper itself must 
be guarded like money at every step of its manufacture, 
so that forgers can get neither the paper nor the blank 
check forms.” 

In line with this, one form of check paper, when it is 
manufactured, has the word “void” printed in perma- 
nent and indelible ink over its entire surface. These 
“voids” develop and intensify with the application of 
ink eradicator, and cannot be removed without disfigur- 
ing the paper. 

Such precautions play a part in reducing the number 
of check alterations that cost business men losses run- 
ning into the millions. 
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Britain’s Cost of Living Control 


F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


Mr. MAKIN, a contributor residing in England, has 


written frequently for BANKING on subjects related to 
British economy. 


ANY people in Britain still look upon rationing as 
being mainly confined to food, clothing and gaso- 
line, and consider it as nothing other than a gov- 

ernment plan designed to ensure that everyone obtains 
sufficient food to maintain health and efficiency. Actu- 
ally, as the Germans discovered before the war, ration- 
ing is a most important part of the war economy and ex- 
ercises a vital influence not only on the war effort but 
also on the financial measures deemed necessary for suc- 
cess. The democratic countries were not only lethargic 
to a marked degree but they also failed to realize what 
total war involved, and it was not until the situation was 
approaching the desperate that a more comprehensive 
view of the position was taken and a plan of action 
formulated. 

Soon after the war broke out the first step towards ra- 
tioning was taken when it was decided to limit the sup- 
ply of gasoline to the owners of automobiles to approxi- 
mately six gallons per month. Special allowances were 
made to road transport companies and a supplementary 
ration was granted to individuals using their automo- 
biles for business. Immediately the gasoline ration be- 
came operative many people disposed of their autos or 
garaged them, as they did not consider the ration al- 
lowed sufficient mileage to warrant paying the normal 
license duty of $5 per unit of horse power. Though num- 
erous autos have been relicensed there has, nevertheless, 
been a considerable diminution in private motoring. For 
some time the supplementary ration was obtained by 
most owner-drivers on one pretext or another, and there 
was also some surreptitious trafficking in gasoline cou- 
pons. In recent months there has been a tightening of the 
regulations, a closer examination of supplementary re- 
quests including test check-ups by the police, and now a 
cut in the basic ration to five gallons per month. 

It is interesting to compare the official government 
figures on private motoring expenditure, including run- 


To institute any system of rationing, even in a 
small country like Britain, calls for considerable pre- 
liminary work and much organization. As every in- 
dividual had been nationally registered and given an 
identity card and number, the authorities had avail- 
able the necessary data to allow of ration books being 
issued to all. The books were issued by the officials of 
the Food Offices opened in every town and were de- 
livered direct to individuals by mail. On receipt of the 
books each person had to register with his general 
store dealer for rationed commodities and when mak- 
ing a purchase of such goods presented his book and 
surrendered the necessary coupons. 
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_ STATEMENT BY 
HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT ON 


PRICE STABILISATION AND 
INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


This statement was presented to Parliament last July in clar- 
ification of government price stabilization policy 


ning expenses, for the calendar years 1938 and 1940, the 
former being estimated as $472 million whilst the latter 
appears as $200 million. 

Early in January 1940 the rationing of food com- 
menced, when sugar, butter and bacon were selected as 
the first commodities to be restricted. The total quan- 
tity allowed per week for each individual was: sugar, 12 
ounces; butter, four ounces; and bacon four ounces. To- 
wards the middle of March meat was rationed on a cash 
basis, the amount being fixed at 40 cents per week for 
each person. July saw the addition of tea and maaan 
to the list of restricted articles. 


Tae present year has witnessed further additions to 
the list of rationed foods, for in March preserves, i.e., 
jam, marmalade, syrup and treacle were limited to eight 
ounces of any one preserve per month. In May cheese 
was rationed at two ounces per week. November saw a 
further extension of the rationing system. 

It must be made quite clear that every person can 
without difficulty and without standing in any queue ob- 
tain his full quantity of rationed goods each week; there 
is no such thing as being told that the goods are not 
available or that the quantity is less than the official 
amount. 

In addition to the rationed foods there are others that 
might be termed registered goods which can only be ob- 
tained from a store where one has registered for them, 
but these goods are only available at certain times and 
cannot be demanded weekly. At the present time eggs 
and onions fall into the registered class. The egg ration- 
ing has not so far worked very smoothly, the townspeople 

complaining that eggs cannot be obtained, whilst the 
country people have shown great reluctance in sending 
their eggs to the packing stations. Anyone who keeps not 
more than 12 head of poultry can retain for his own use 
the full output of eggs; hence there has been an increase 
in small flocks of poultry. oF 
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In the case of milk rationing, a system of priorities ob- 
tains. Children, invalids and expectant mothers are guar- 
anteed at least half a pint of liquid milk per day. The 
remainder of the population, as the Winter advances 
and liquid milk becomes scarcer, will have their supplies 
made up with tinned milk. 

The price of all rationed foods has been fixed and there 
have been no important price rises in these commodities, 
this being part of the plan to hold down the cost of liv- 
ing. The price of many unrationed foods has also been 
fixed, but here, unfortunately, the results have not al- 
ways been satisfactory and many complaints have been 
voiced. The chief grumble has been that immediately 
the price of an unrationed article is lowered or fixed, the 
commodity disappears from the stores and cannot be 
purchased. Apparently it was not realized at once that to 
restrict the selling price of a commodity and at the same 
time to leave it unrationed was the quickest and most 
obvious way of creating a “black market.” Unprincipled 
middlemen would buy up large quantities of supplies and 
sell them through the “back door” to anyone who would 
pay an inflated price for them. An example of this was 
seen when eggs were controlled at 60 cents per dozen but 
were not rationed; then people with time, money and 
gasoline to spare ran out to the country and bought eggs 
direct from poultry keepers, paying them 80 cents per 
dozen. The “‘black market” has been taken in hand by 
the authorities and severe penalties are now inflicted for 
any illegal dealings. Nevertheless, it is realized that some 
form of illicit trading will always be carried on unless 
complete rationing is enforced. 


Wr rationing, it is the unrationed and uncontrolled 
articles that count most, and it has been authoritatively 
stated that the British public spends on unrationed 
foods two-thirds of its total food expenditure and one- 
quarter of all personal expenditure on goods and services 
together. 


A British shopkeeper can’t accept loose rationing coupons 


IS ILLEGAL 


The true position is that one ration leads to another 
and one price control to yet another control. This is in- 
evitable, for rationing is a single process which arises 
from an all-round war time shortage. 

One of the best kept secrets of the war was that of the 
intention to ration clothing, footwear and knitting yarns, 
for the announcement came as a complete surprise to the 
majority of people. About 12 months ago the German 
system of clothes rationing was made the subject of much 
ribald jest and official boasting in Britain; therefore the 
public surprise was all the greater when it was found that 
the British scheme followed the German precedent. 

In Germany a man’s suit takes 53 per cent of the an- 
nual coupons compared with 48 per cent in Britain; a 
woman’s dress 25 per cent against 18 per cent, and a 
man’s shirt 20 per cent against 9 per cent. 


ly addition to the individual rationing of food and 
clothing there is a large volume of rationing in various 
trades, i.e., cotton, paper, timber, hardware, wool, silk, 
jewelry, etc., all of which reduces the civilian supplies. 

The Government decided upon a policy of price sta- 
bilization for certain essential commodities and is spend- 
ing some $400 million per annum on the holding down of 
prices to act as a deterrent to any increase in living cost. 

On the other hand, the authorities have refused to 
face the issue of a stabilized wage policy, merely con- 
tenting themselves with issuing a White Paper setting 
out the case for stabilization. This raised a protest from 
organized labor, so nothing further has been done. 

The true position is that the goods and services are 
simply not available. Therefore no increase in wages, sal- 
aries, or any other income can raise the standard of liv- 
ing, but will merely push up prices, create a scramble for 
goods and denude existing stocks. If the problem is ap- 
proached from the financial side with a stabilization of 
prices, the result will probably be an increase in “black 
markets” or queueing, as no price limitation can possibly 
increase the supply of goods, therefore with wage rates 
remaining stable but total money incomes increasing on 
the one hand, and the supply of consumable goods fall- 
ing on the other hand, the inevitable outcome will be dis- 
equilibrium and further scrambles. 


Tae alternative would appear to be the adoption of 
some plan similar to that advocated by M. Kalecki of 
Oxford, referred to as the “limitation of spending,” or 
comprehensive rationing. The main principle of the Ka- 
lecki scheme is that each adult should be restricted to a 
weekly expenditure in shops and stores of some $5 per 
week, and $3 for each child, i.e., for a family of three a 
total expenditure on necessities of some $680 per annum. 
Immediately this sum has been spent, all expenditure in 
stores must cease, and any amounts remaining in the 
hands of the individual, as they cannot be spent, auto- 
matically become available as savings or taxation. Ex- 
cess purchasing power is thus immobilized and the con- 
version of capital into income is prevented. 

Some extension of rationing must be brought about 
before long, but as piece-meal rationing only limits the 
minor part of the purchasing power in the hands of 
the public, something further must be done to mop up 
the excess or inflation will develop. 
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BRITISH COMBINE PHOTOS 


Five Coupons For a Waistcoat 


T the time Mr. MakIn wrote “ Brit- 

ain’s Cost of Living Control” the 
ration schedule in Great Britain was: 
sugar, 8 ounces; tea, 2 ounces; fats, butter, 
2 ounces; lard, 2 ounces; bacon, 4 ounces; 
cheese, 3 ounces; margarine, 4 ounces; 
meat, 20 ounces per week. 
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HE principle of the rationing plan is that buyer's coupons are given equivalents in terms of clothes—so many coupons 


re per garment, the yearly allowance being 66 coupons per person. Speaking generally, a man can provide himself with 
one complete outfit.per year but he has no spare coupons for extras, says MR. MAKIN. The chief economic criticism is 


that the same number of coupons must be surrendered for a suit costing $16 as one costing $50. 
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BLACKBOARD CHART 
A. W. Kincade, the Fourth National’s president, discusses 
deposits with the aid of a blackboard chart showing the trend 
from 1937 


knowledge of the bank’s condition and progress from 
well planned graphs. 

In some of the graphs as many as three different re- 
lated operating results or positions are pictured so that 
a reader can readily follow each and every one of the 
three, and compare the relationship and trend of each 
one with the other one or two. A graph reflecting (1) 
total deposits, (2) loans, and (3) bonds, over a period of 
years or months will give directors more information 
about their bank than they could acquire by reading 
numerous paragraphs of figures and explanations on the 
same subjects. 


I; is not at all difficult to picture check activity, loan 
volume in numbers, or dollars, deposit trends, or almost 
any other operation in a similar way. The preparation of 
graphs is not difficult; it is, in fact, easier than compiling 
the figures they reflect. 


INCOME SOURCES 
This chart shows, in percentages, the services from which the 
bank gets its income 
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In the short space of time that our directors spend in 
conference, they scrutinize the records of the bank’s 
activities, as well as confer on various bank policies. 
We feel that the use of charts and graphs enables them 
to concentrate on matters of policy and direction, 
rather than on interpreting a bulky report containing 
masses of figures. 

Some of them, as a matter of fact, have affirmed this 
opinion by recently adopting the use of graphs in their 
own business. 


THREE-WAY CHART 
On this graph three different positions are plotted. Deposits 
are shown with the solid (uppermost) line; bond holdings 
appear in the dotted line (rather faint in the picture); and 
loans in the heavier, “railroad track” line. Deposits in millions 
are indicated by Arabic numerals 20 to 43, while bond and 
loan volume are shown in Roman numerals. On the original 
chart the Roman symbols are extended up the chart on the 
right hand side, which was not reproduced because of space 
limitations. Also, the bottom “year” line is carried through 
1946 and the “millions” column extends up the sides to 53 
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HE Treasury’s plans for expanding the 
w) sale of war financing securities found 
Americans eager to buy. The boom in Defense 
Bonds and Stamps immediately after the 
Pearl Harbor attack was phenomenal, some 
banks reporting a rise of 500 per cent. On these 
pages are a few examples of how banks have 
been stimulating sales. 


Identifying the photographs starting with picture 
above—counter clockwise: 


Display suggested by the California Bankers 
Association to its members 


Captive balloon with inscription “Buy Defense 
Bonds Here” anchored to roof of the Tower Grove 
Bank and Trust Company of St. Louis 


Sidney Maestre, president of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. Louis, left, with 
Gale F. Johnston, formerly of the Treasury’s 
Defense Savings staff, looking at a miniature of 
one of 50 billboards which the bank has placed 
in the local area 


Cover of a speakers’ handbook issued by the 
Oregon Bankers Association containing speeches 


PULLING FOR DEFENSE 
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AMERICA 
Do Your share to Keep Her 2 a 


with booklets and other material issued by the 
Treasury Department 


Display in the lobby of the Cudahy State Bank 
of Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Children buying stamps in the Freedom National 
Bank, Freedom, Pennsylvania. The bank initi- 
ated a drive “Defense Bond and Stamp Day” 
celebrated by the entire town 


Outdoor sign of the East River Savings Bank, 


New York 


William S. Gray, Jr., president, Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company of New York, right, 
presenting to Walter G. Nelson, assistant vice- 
president, a $100 Defense Bond as part of the 
bank’s plan to reward members of the staff who 
have been with the bank for 25 years or more 


4 window sign of the New York Trust Company 
on display at the main office and branches 

The official! Treasury poster displayed at the 
entrance of the Bowery Savings Bank of New 


York 


A cardboard reproduction of an Army tank used 
to promote sales of Defense Bonds in the lobby of 
the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company 


NEWS-TRIBUNE, BRIGHTON, PA. 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS BAN 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A Bank’s Open House 


N enthusiastic crowd of nearly 2,000 answered 
A an “open house”’ invitation extended by 
the Peoples National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Lynbrook, New York. The invitation was 
to visit the bank and “see what goes on behind 
the scenes.” The enthusiasm and attendance 
prompted the bank to repeat the invitation a few 
nights later to accommodate those who could not 
make it the first time and those who wanted a 
second look. 


The visitors inspected the entire banking quar- 
ters, including the safe deposit vaults. Employees 
of the bank were stationed throughout to explain 
banking operations and answer questions. Among 
the exhibits was “The Coin Zoo” loaned by The 
Chase National Bank of New York, consisting of 
coins from all parts of the world stamped with 
pictures of animals. Some visitors were allowed to 
fondle bank notes (under the watchful eye of a 
member of the local constabulary) of $500, $1,000, 
$5,000 and $10,000 denominations. The United 
States Treasury cooperated by displaying samples 
of counterfeit money and the movie “ Know Your 
Money.” 


IT’S 


Open House 


Tomorrow Evening 


At The 


Peoples 


in Lynbrook 


Tomorrow evening. Friday, Nov. 14th, from 7:30 to 10 P. M., is open house at your 
bank, and everyone is most cordially invited to visit us. Step into the cages, the vault, 
bookkeeper’s room or any part of the bank. Let us explain how we handle the money 
which is entrusted to our care. Our officers and employees will be on hand to answer 


questions regarding any phase of their duties, Please bring your children with you. 


OTHER EXHIBITS: 
COIN 200: Bird and Animal Coins frem Various Parts of the World. 


COUNTERFEIT DISPLAY: Counterfelt Currency ender supervision of 
United States Seeret Service 


BILLE OF HIGH DENOMINATIONS: $1,006, 65,000 and $10,000 Bills on Display. 


THE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


ON THE SUNRISE HIGHWAY LYNBROOK 


Member of The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


{bove, one of a series of ads that appeared in 


the local newspapers 


Left and below, three views showing interested 


browsers 
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Announcing 
100% STATEMENTS... 
ANOTHER STEP FORWARD IN BANK BOOKKEEPING 
MADE POSSIBLE BY RECORDAK 


HOUSANDS of fortunate depositors 

have already begun to benefit by this 
latest Recordak achievement, the first truly 
complete bank statement... original de- 
posit slips as well as checks and end-of- 
month statements are returned to the 
depositor. 

Thus the depositor receives the bank’s 
record of his financial transactions, and also 
his own original records of deposit and 
withdrawal to authenticate each entry. De- 
positors’ inquiries and misunderstandings 
are practically eliminated, good will is 
greatly increased. 


What makes the 100% Statement possible? 


Recordak picture records—and the Rec- 
ordak Photographic Plan of Single Post- 
ing, which thousands of banks have been 
using for years .. . with substantial savings. 


Deposit slips, in addition to checks and 
end-of-month statement, are photographed 
and although the originals are returned 
with the “100° Statement,” the bank is 
safeguarded by its photographic records... 
records-on-film which are tamper-proof, 
extraction-proof, substitution-proof. Highly 
compact records, too—so there is a de- 
cidedly worthwhile saving in floor space 
and filing equipment. 

May we furnish complete information? 
Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company, 350 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


Recordak requires no capital outlay—it 
is rented—not sold. Rental fee includes 
installation and service by Recordak’s © 
staff of bank-trained representatives. 


j 
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SAFER! 


Common pointed pins have been in use since old 
Roman days, but the Safety Pin was not thought 
of until 1849. » » Paper making is as old as pin mak- 
ing. Yet it remained for George La Monte, in 1871, 
to invent Safety Paper for the protection of checks 
against fraudulent alteration and forgery. » » Since 


the first check was written on La Monte Safety Paper, 


uncountable billions of dollars have been protected 
against the hazard of check-raising through this 


medium. » » Checks of more than 75 per cent of the 


nation’s leading banks are today written on LaMon 
Safety Paper. No greater testimony could be offer 
as to its dollar-value in preventing fraud. » » Ame 
ica’s outstanding business corporations also sped 
La Monte Safety Paper. They value the protectid 
it offers ... and the prestige it imparts. » » Ask yo 
lithographer or printer to show you samples of 
Monte Safety Papers and explain how you can ha 
your own trade mark or individual design incorp 


rated in your check paper. 
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The Legal Answer Page 


Bonus Payments as Wages 


What effect, if any, do cost of living bonus payments 
have on the calculation of employees’ regular hourly rate of 
pay and overtime compensation under the Wage and Hour 
law? 


Tre Wage and Hour Division has taken the position 
that where it can be conclusively demonstrated that a 
particular payment is a gift or gratuity, it need not be 
considered in the computation of the regular rate of pay. 
Thus, in bonus plans where the payment and the 
amount of the bonus are solely in the discretion of the 
employer, the sum, if any, being determined by him, 
the employee having no contract right, express or im- 
plied, to any amount, such payments will not be con- 
sidered a part of the regular rate at which the employee 
is employed and need not be included in computing 
his regular hourly rate of pay and overtime compen- 
sation. 

If, on the other hand, the employee has a right by 
contract, express or implied, to a payment, it cannot be 
considered to be a gift and must be included in com- 
puting the employee’s regular hourly rate of pay and 
overtime compensation. In this latter category fall 
those situations where the term “bonus” is used to 
describe some of the various methods of deferred pay- 
ment for work done. 

To illustrate what has been said, suppose the board 
of directors of a bank at the end of a given period de- 
cides, because of an increase in the cost of living during 
such period, to give the employees of the bank a bonus 
measured by a percentage of the employees’ salaries ap- 
proximately equivalent to the amount of the increased 
living cost. It passes a resolution making it clear that 
such bonus is a gift and not a salary increase, and that 
there is no commitment between the bank and its em- 
ployees to give the particular bonus payment or any 
future bonus payments. It is believed that such an 
arrangement would not make the payments a part of 
the regular rate at which an employee is employed and 
need not be included in computing his regular hourly 
rate of pay and overtime compensation. 

However, should the board of directors, by resolution 
or otherwise, agree in advance to pay the employees of 
the bank a bonus to be determined in the same manner 
as above, payable at certain stated periods, there would 
appear to be a contractual relationship created which 
would entitle the employees to the bonus payments 
during the period that the plan was in force. This would 
be true despite an understanding that such arrange- 
ment could be terminated at any time in the discretion 
of the board of directors. It would follow that any pay- 
ments under the plan would have to be treated as part 
of the regular rate at which an employee is employed in 
computing his regular hourly rate of pay and overtime. 
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Frozen Funds—Attachment 


Do executive orders “ freezing” funds of certain foreign 
countries and nationals thereof prevent a bank from turning 
over to an attaching creditor blocked deposits which were 
attached prior to the effective date of the order? 


In the Supreme Court of New York, Trial Term, an 
attachment-creditor instituted an action against a bank 
which was depository of funds of an Italian quasi- 
governmental corporation, to compel the bank to de- 
liver funds of this corporation on which a levy had been 
made November 29, 1940. 

The bank based its refusal to turn over the amount 
on hand in this corporation’s accounts on the executive 
order “freezing” funds of the Italian Government and 
its nationals. 

The court pointed out that when the sheriff levied 
under the warrant of attachment, the corporation’s 
monies were free of restraint from transfer; the re- 
straint against Italy and its nationals only having be- 
come effective June 14, 1941. The executive order was 
not retroactive, “that is clear from the plain language 
as to its effective date.” 


“But assuming it was retroactive and effective on the date 
of the levy I do not see that this would aid the defendant. . . . 
“. . . While the language of the executive order is broad and 
savors of an all-inclusive interdiction, nonetheless the range of 
its application is to be viewed and measured in the light of its 
obvious intent; . . . to harness all the funds and other property 
in this country of an unholy triumvirate, and their nationals, 
and, as well, the property of and belonging to invaded and con- 
quered sovereignties and their nationals, thus to deprive a 
vicious alliance and a potential, if not an actual, foe of this 
nation—and Germany in particular, as its dominant force—of 
the possession, utilization and disposition of all of these resources 
which they might conceivably employ to further attain their 
unlawful objectives; in other words, to prevent the property and 
funds of such nations ‘from following into the hands of the 
aggressor Axis powers’. 

“The quintessence of the order is the sovereign control of the 
possession, use and disposition of such funds or other property 
which might or could be employed by these hostile powers for a 
sinister purpose, or which might or could be used by them to pur- 
sue a course deemed by our Government to be inimical to the 
best interests of the nation and detrimental to the peace of the 
world at large. This is the plain design and intent of the execu- 
tive order and by no fair, reasonable and sensible construction 
can an intention be implied therefrom to interrupt the orderly 
and established processes of the law, . . .” 


Furthermere, a remedy was open to the bank under 
the terms of the executive order “by making applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury for license to pay 
over these moneys to the sheriff, and it could and should 
have availed itself of it if it deemed the executive order 
binding upon it; . . .” 

(Brown and ano. v. J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc., N.Y. 
Sup. Ct., Trial Term, Pt. XIV, Nov. 25, 1941, 106 
N.Y. Law Journal, 1665.) 
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FORM 1040A, BACK 


FORM 1040A, FRONT 


CING 


Help for New Income Taxpayers. 


ions means that this year there 

will be filed some 6,100,000 new 
Federal income tax returns. When Mr. 
and Miss Taxpayer open the fat enve- 
lope which each will probably receive 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in the early days of January, he or she 
will pull out a handful of printed forms 
and directions: two copies of the white, 
six-page form 1040, including directions; 


Te lowering of income tax exemp- 
t 


The panel below refers to the tax return 

facsimile on the opposite page. In the 

Treasury’s folder this explanatory material 

appears adjacent to the return, but BanK- 

inc did not have space to reproduce it in 
that position 


Just six items 
to fill in— 


0) Your name, 


address, and 
occupation 


2) Your dependents 


3) List your income 


4) Subtract 


your credit 
for dependents 


6) Indicate your 


family status 


Read your tax 
directly from 


the table 


HERBERT M. BRATTER 


two copies of the buff-colored “op- 
tional,” simplified Form 1040-A; and an 
improved green “information return,” 
Form 1099, showing the type of infor- 
mation submitted to the Collector of 
Internal Revenue by the taxpayer’s em- 
ployer, i.e., the amount of money which 
was paid to the individual during 1941. 

On opening this envelope the tax- 
payer may feel overwhelmed by all the 
papers and by the thought of having to 
fill out a seemingly complicated return. 
However, the Treasury has this year 
made the income tax forms for all tax- 
payers easier to understand. And, for 
the eligible new and small taxpayer 
especially, the optional Form 1040-A, 
mentioned above, is really quite easy 
to fill out, a matter of minutes. 

Banks can be of invaluable assistance 
to their customers, the public, and the 
Government, if they will advertise the 
fact that the Treasury has prepared a 
new folder, “How to File Your Income 
Tax the Simple Way.” This folder will 
be available, at any office of the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue, to any citi- 
zen; and it may be obtained in quan- 
tity for distribution by banks and by 
employers. 

No one is obliged to use Form 1040-A 
instead of Form 1040. Nor may every- 
one use the simplified return, 1040-A; 
but for those who may use it, the prob- 
lem of preparing a return is just a mat- 
ter of a very few minutes. 

This year all single persons having 
gross incomes of $750 or more during 
1941, or married persons having a gross 
income of $1,500 or more, must file an 
income tax return, whether or not there 
is a tax liability. Those eligible to use 
the new simplified return are persons 
with a gross income of not more than 
$3,000 from salaries, wages, compensa- 
tion for personal services, dividends, 
interest, rent, annuities and royalties 
only. Note the “only.” 

The simplified return, Form 1040-A, 
automatically makes provision for de- 
ductions and family status. The tax- 
payer needs to do only six things. 
These six steps are illustrated in the 
facsimiles of the front and back of 
Form 1040-A. 

For taxpayers who must or who elect 
to report on the white sheets, i.e., the 
regular Form 1040, instead of using the 
new simplified return on the buff col- 
ored paper, the following table shows 


how much tax must be paid on net 
1941 income, before deduction of per- 
sonal exemptions, and credit for de- 
pendents, from salaries and wages of 
selected amounts. 


Tax for married person living 
with husband or wife 


385385888 


* Net income after allowable deductions, but be- 
fore deduction of personal exemptions and credit 
for dependents. 

In explaining the use of the simplified 
income tax return, the Treasury’s folder 
says: 

“Form 1040-A simplifies filing income 
tax returns for millions of small tax- 
payers. 

“Tf you use this simple Form 1040-A 
you can prepare your return in a few 
minutes. 

“The filing of a return is required by 
all single persons having gross incomes 
of $750 or more, and for all married per- 
sons having gross incomes of $1,500 or 
more. 

“Form 1040-A may be used by per- 
sons who are required to file returns but 
who have gross incomes of not more 
than $3,000 from salaries, wages, com- 
pensation for personal services, divi- 
dends, interest, rent, annuities, and 
royalties only. 

“The tax shown on Form 1040-A au- 
tomafically makes provision for deduc- 
tions and family status. . . .” 
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— 
Tax for 
eve | since | 
income | person, 
from | not head 
salary \offamily| Node-| One Two | Three 
or wages |\—mo de-| dend- | depend-| depend-| depend- 
pendenis| ents ent ents ents 
136 61 
155 80 40 
165 90 50 
221 138 98 58 $18 
3,500 284 186 146 106 66 
4,000 347 249 197 154 114 
4,500 410 312 260 208 162 ‘ 
5,000 483 375 323 271 219 
6,000 649 $21 453 397 345 
7,000 825 687 619 551 483 
8,000 1,031 873 789 717 649 
9,000 1,247 1,079 995 911 827 
10,000 1,493 1,305 | 1,205 1,117 1,033 
12,000 2,035 1,817 1,701 1,597 1,497 
14,000 2,657 2,409 | 2,277 | 2,157 | 2,041 
16,000 3,354 3,084 | 2,940 | 2,805 | 2,673 
18,000 4,112 3,819 | 3,663 | 3,516 | 3,372 
20,000 4,929 4,614 | 4,446 | 4,287 | 4,131 
22,000 5,807 5,469 | 5,289 | 5,118 | 4,950 
24,000 6,744 6,384 | 6,192 | 6,009 | 5,829 
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Faced with expanding activities, with an increas- 
ing volume of work, and with a growing scarcity 
of trained personnel—banks in 1941 gave more 
careful consideration than ever to the necessity 
for investing in figuring and accounting equip- 
) ur j 4 g ] A) Al | ment which would give them /asting advantages, 


such as: 
...banks invested 


many more millions DEPENDABILITY. . . to assure the maximum 


of dollars in new ; of continuous operation of the equipment 


Burroughs equipment over a long period of years. 


than in 1940 or any FLEXIBILITY... to permit quick adaptation 


other year of the | ; to any changes the years might bring. 
previous decade. : 
TIME-SAVING FEATURES .. . that make 
machines easier and faster to operate, enable 
the bank’s clerical employees to do their work 
in less time, with less effort and at less cost. 


Confidence that increases with the years led 
banks to choose Burroughs. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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‘Pension Trusts 


J. BLAKE LOWE AND JOHN D. WRIGHT 


The authors are members of a firm of 
tax consultants, with offices in Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Nn the case of close corporations, the 

tax savings possibilities of the pen- 
sion trust are one of the principal reasons 
for its recent development. A pension 
program, properly planned, has three 
outstanding tax advantages: 


1. The employer is allowed to deduct 
reasonable amounts contributed to 
the plan for income tax purposes. 


. The amounts contributed by the 
employer do not constitute income 
to the employee until such time as 
he actually receives payments 
from the fund. 


. Any income which may be earned 
by the trust itself is free from in- 
come tax. 


Although any employer may estab- 
lish a pension trust, only a corporation 
can include the managing ownership in 
the plan and still retain the tax advan- 
tages outlined above. This is the princi- 
pal distinction, but a very important 
one, between a pension plan established 
by a corporation or one created within 
a partnership or sole proprietorship. 


Special groups of employees 
ANY pension plans, now in opera- 
tion, are limited to a special group 
of employees such as those earning 
$3,000 per year or more. There are a 
number of reasons which justify limita- 
tion to a special group of employees: 

1. It reduces the total costs of the 
pension program. 

2. The more productive and stable 
group of employees is usually under a 
limited plan. 

3. The present Social Security bene- 
fits are inadequate for all except the 
lower wage classes. For instance, the 
maximum pension is $85 per month re- 
gardless of the amount of salary which 
may be earned. An employee, therefore, 
who is earning only $1,200 per year is 
provided with a retirement income of 
32% per cent under the Social Security 
law. On the other hand, the individual 
With an income of $3,000 receives only 
19 per cent, and individuals with in- 
comes in excess of $3,000 receive no ad- 
ditional benefits. 

At the present time a substantial in- 


crease in Social Security benefits is un- 
der consideration; but the increases, if 
effected, will be primarily in connection 
with the retirement income of employees 
who are earning less than $3,000 a year. 

Any pension plan contemplates long- 
term planning. The present period of 
disturbed conditions, however, does not 
lend itself to such a program. In many 
of the recent plans, therefore, although 
a permanent program is anticipated, 


three to five years is considered as a base 
period. If it is subsequently necessary to 
discontinue the program, little or no ad- 
verse effects result if the plan is not all- 
inclusive and is restricted to a special 
group of employees. 


Purpose of pension plans 


HE purpose of the original pension 
trust was to provide in advance fou 
the orderly retirement of employees at a 


DIMENSIONAL RECORD PAPER 


Over three-fourths of a century of exploring for better 
manufacturing methods has resulted in papers that offer 


you three distinct advantages . . . a smooth writing surface that 
withstands erasures or thumbing... extra strength to resist the 
hardest usage . .. permanence that outlives generations. Specify 
PARSONS RECORD PAPERS (made from cotton fibers) for all 
your important documents. There’s no additional cost for the 
extras it gives you. Send for samples today. 


Sample books of these grades can be obtained from your Printer, 
Lithographer, Parsons Merchant or direct from the mill. 


PARSONS RECORD PAPERS... .OLD HAMPDEN BOND - GOTHIC BOND 
LACONIA BOND - SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER - PARSONS LINEN LEDGER 
DEFENDUM LEDGER - MERCANTILE RECORD - PARSONS INDEX 


MMISONMS 


PAPER 


BONDS 
LEDGERS 
INDEX 
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time when their usefulness began to de- 
cline. It was felt that employees operat- 
ing under such a plan would have rea- 
sonable security and as a result would 
be happier and more efficient; that the 
labor turnover would be reduced. The 
tax saving features, however, have be- 
come increasingly important since the 
rapid rise in tax rates. On the other 
hand, no pension plan created solely for 
tax purposes can be justified. 

During a period of rising wage levels 
and more rapidly rising tax schedules, 
pension plans can be used effectively 
and advantageously for the benefit of 
the employees, the managing owners 


and possibly for the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment. The tax advantages for em- 
ployees in the higher income brackets is 
obvious. For instance, under the 1941 
Revenue Act, an employee receiving 
$3,000 a year income is in a 9 per cent 
surtax bracket. On incomes in excess of 
that amount, the surtax rates increase 
rapidly. Any increase, therefore, in the 
wages of these employees will be sub- 
jected to heavy taxation. An increase 
in an income of $8,000 is subject to a 
21 per cent surtax; an increase in an in- 
come of $16,000 is subject to a 35 per 
cent surtax; an increase in an income of 
$22,000 is subject to a 44 per cent surtax. 


Correspondent Bank 
Service 


the divisional organization 

of this bank, the business of banks 
and bankers is concentrated in 
Division F. This affords to corre- 
spondents the prompt and personal 
attention of officers who, through 
years of experience and broad con- 
tacts in all parts of the country, 
render efficiently the many services 
required by bankers. 


Executive officers coordinate the 
divisional organization with all other 
departments of the bank, rounding 
out a complete financial service. 


Banks are invited to use our com- 
prehensive facilities to the full ex- 
tent of their needs. 


The First National Bank 


of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


If, however, this increase in wages is 
paid to officers and key employees in the 
form of a pension plan providing for re- 
tirement income, the amounts so paid 
under a properly planned program are 
not currently taxable to them. The in- 
come when it is ultimately paid at re- 
tirement, is, of course, taxable at that 
time; but in most instances this will be 
during a period when the individual’s 
salary has been discontinued and conse- 
quently at a time when his income tax 
liability will in all probability be ma- 
terially reduced. If the participant dies 
before retirement, however, his family 
receives the benefit of his savings. 

Although pension programs minimize 
immediately taxable income in so far as 
the Government is concerned, they also 
tend to minimize the dangers of infla- 
tion, particularly if adopted on a wide 
scale. The pension trust defers the cur- 
rent increase in purchasing power. 


Bona fide plans 


BONA FIDE pension trust estab- 

lishes a fixed pension for a sub- 
stantial number or all of the employees 
at a retirement age. It must be distin- 
guished from a bonus or profit-sharing 
plan which sets aside a portion of the 
business profits for selective employees 
when, as and if such profits are earned. 
Furthermore, it cannot be a subterfuge 
for the payment of unreasonable sala- 
ries. 

If a pension plan is created primarily 
to reward faithful employees, to elimi- 
nate the fear of old age, to encourage 
thrift, to improve efficiency or to pro 
vide for the retirement of employees ata 
stated age, it carries out a bona fide pur- 
pose. At the same time, for the reasons 
given, restriction of the plan to a limited 
group of employees is practical, in many 
instances advisable, and the tax savings 
accomplished justified. 

The distinction between a bona fide 
pension plan and one that is merely a 
guise for distributing profits to stock- 
holders or officers is important. The fol- 
lowing elements are essential to the pen- 
sion plan if it is to be accepted as such 
by the Treasury Department. 

The program must be reasonable and 
should be actuarially sound. The fund 
must not be capable of diversion from 
one group of employees to another. The 
plan should be for the exclusive benefit 
of the employees. It cannot, for instance, 
be a subterfuge for the withdrawal of 
profits or payment of excessive salaries 
to officers. The fund can revert to the 
employer only when all liabilities of the 
trust to the employees have been satis 
fied. Certain detailed information must 
be furnished with the employer’s income 
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tax returns if he anticipates deduetion 
for payments to the pension trust. This 
includes a copy of the trust indenture, a 
description of the plan and the reason 
for the exclusion of some employees, if 
all are not originally included. 

Before a Congressional Committee, a 
Treasury Department aide stated: 


“|, . Information available indicates that 
some taxpayers are attempting to convert 
into a tax avoidance mechanism a statutory 
provision designed to encourage pensions. 

. . some corporations are attempting to 
pass what really amounts to compensation or 
bonuses into pension trusts, thus postponing 
the taxation thereof until the period of their 
retirement, at which time it is expected their 
individual brackets will be much lower be- 
cause they will not be receiving salaries. 

“ |. . a corporation may pay large bo- 
nuses to a few stockholder officials or key 
men. The corporation is entitled to deduct 
such amounts for income and surtax pur- 
poses, while the recipients of the bonuses es- 
cape any tax thereon until distributions are 
made to them from time to time in smaller 
amounts in the form of pensions or annuities 
which will normally enable them to keep their 
income in the lower surtax brackets. In either 
of the cases mentioned, it may well be that 
the corporation would have distributed the 
profits or paid the bonuses direct to the stock- 
holder officials and key men were it not for 
the tax advantages realized by the use of the 
pension trust plan.” 


In order to illustrate the point, a 
closely held corporation having a dis- 
tributable profit of $200,000 for the tax- 
able year was used as an example. In 
this case, the company might pass on to 
two or more operating owners the benefit 
of $50,000 by contributing that amount 
to a pension trust to be subsequently in- 
vested or used for the purchase of an- 
nuities to provide pensions for these offi- 
cials. If the corporation was entitled to 
deduct the $50,000 from gross income it 
would, of course, realize a benefit for the 
purpose of the corporate income tax and 
surtax on undistributed profits. The op- 
erating owners, moreover, would also 
secure additional benefits since no part 
of the $50,000 would be taxable to them 
until subsequently distributed in the 
form of annuities or pensions. 

Life insurance companies developed 
the first pension plans. In these cases, 
group annuity policies on the lives of the 
employees were written by an insurance 
company; payments were made direct 
to the insurance company and ultimate 
benefits paid direct to the employees. 
At the present time, however, whether 
or not the annuities are purchased from 
an insurance company, the modern plan 
employs a trustee, under which both the 
payments and disbursements are made 
by the trustee. Under the modern plan, 
pension funds may be created by group 
annuities purchased by the trustee from 
an insurance company, by individual 
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annuities purchased by the trustee 
from an insurance company, or by pay- 
ments into and investment of the fund 
by the trustee. In all of the more recent 
plans, a trust company is usually the de- 
pository for the fund, and the operation 
of it is vested in a pension committee 
selected by the employer and employees. 


Registration with the SEC 

Ss is important to note that if a di- 
rect purchase is made from a life 

insurance company, the pension plan is 

exempt from registration with the Se- 


curities and Exchange Commission. A 
direct purchase, furthermore, of United 


AS WE 


States, state or municipal bonds does not 
require registration. Plans not in excess 
of $100,000 can be exempted by rule of 
the Commission. All plans, where the 
employer makes no contribution, will 
probably be exempt because registra- 
tion contemplates a public sale or offer 
to sell. With these exceptions, all other 
plans may require registration under the 
present law, although an amendment to 
the Securities Act may enlarge the types 
of plans which would be automatically 
exempt. Until such an amendment has 
been made, however, any employer con- 
templating a pension trust should in- 
vestigate the registration requirements. 


ENTER 


“fo an institution with a background of eighty-five 
years of banking experience, each new year presents a 
challenge in the unforeseen shape of things to come. 
In the present state of national and international affairs, 
1942 may be a year of great moment and change. 


Mercantile-Commerce continues to face the future: 
steadfast in its belief that sound banking and sound 
business will continue to march forward together in 
the service of our nation. .. today, as well as long after 
the economic dislocations which are unavoidable in a 


National Emergency. 


St. Louis has become a great industrial defense center, 
and this bank is playing its part in meeting the finan- 
cial needs of business engaged in these defense activities. 


So again for 1942 we offer our services to correspond- 
ents... services based upon the conservative principles 
of sound banking, yet progressively adjusted and im- 
proved to meet whatever new conditions may arise. 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE 


Bank and Trust Company 
SAINT LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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EQUIPMENT and IDEAS 


This department of BANKING is 
conducted by John J. McCann. 


Job for Maintenance 

No QUESTION but that war will affect 
the production of bank equipment and 
all goods which consume basic metals. 


How much, no one is prepared to say. ° 


But every manufacturer and supplier 
strongly endorses any action that seeks 
to improve maintenance, and increase 
the work and efficiency of present equip- 
ment. It’s patriotic as well as economi- 
cal to look up the old catalogs and in- 
struction books and take note of the 
“do’s and don’ts” of practical main- 
tenance. It’s a good idea to see that op- 
erators apply them immediately. 

One way to do it is suggested by THE 
CLEVELAND Trust Company. This 
bank recently issued a mimeographed 
bulletin—‘“ Household Hints to Ma- 
chine Operators ’””—which laid down the 
machine maintenance department pro- 
gram. Separate sheets outlined the 
proper care of typewriters, bookkeeping 
machines, adding machines, check- 
writers, numbering and endorsing ma- 
chines. Maintenance pointers were 
taken from the recommendations of 
each manufacturer. One page covered 
“general cautions”: Oil regularly; con- 
trol temper when something goes wrong; 
operate with fingers, not fists; clean 
after using; cover when not in use. In 
summary, the bulletin concludes, 
“Rules for operating machines really 
boil down to this: If a piece of delicate 
machinery is operated as it should be— 
given reasonable care—repair calls and 
replacement will be extremely rare.” 


“Punch Card” 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS of 
Chicago, New York and Boston have 
just installed a new mechanized punch 
card system for handling checks. An- 
nouncements recently addressed to 
member banks in the Chicago district 
stated that from then on bookkeeping 
on checks submitted to the Reserve 
bank for collection will be greatly mini- 
mized. It is unnecessary to show names, 
location or descriptive symbols of the 
drawee banks, or to furnish photograph- 
ic reproductions. The practical effect 
of the new check handling system, offi- 
cials said, will be to ease the member 
bank’s problem of getting their clerical 
work done within regular working hours. 
The work of developing the system was 
begun more than a year ago. It involves 
adaptations, never before attempted, of 
complicated, standardized tabulating, 
key punching and sorting machines. 


Plastic 


A NEW MEDIUM takes a bow in bank 
fixtures. Plastics Inc., a Miami manu- 
facturer introduces transparent, plexo- 
glas name-plates—a plastic composition 
which is unbreakable, shadowproof, and 
which harmonizes perfectly with the 
clear glass of the open style tellers’ 
wicket. The plates are molded in a va- 
riety of designs and sizes—but lean to 
the simple modern oblong plane with 
rounded edges. Names are etched in the 
panel. THE First NATIONAL BANK OF 
Pat BEacu, Florida, is one of the first 
to use this new material. 


Deposit Slip 


EVER CONSIDER the “lowly” deposit 


Timety Bank WINDOWS 


slip as an effective advertising medium? 
Most banks use them by the thousands, 
A specimen produced by the Shelby 
(Ohio) Salesbook Company for its client, 
Tue IrvincTON (New Jersey) NATIONAL 
Bank, has on the face side the usual 
deposit form, but down in the lower left 
corner and breaking through the last 
few “item”? lines is a circle selling safe 
deposit boxes. On the reverse side of the 
slip, which usually runs blank, the safe 
deposit story is carried through. 


Payroll System 


A NEW PAYROLL plan devised by 
Cleveland’s CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
is being utilized by many commercial 
customers because it is faster, more ac- 
curate, and less expensive than previous 
methods—advantages of special im- 
portance with current demands on pro- 
duction speed. Instead of paying em- 
ployees with individual drafts, these 
firms deposit one blanket payroll check. 
The bank sets up special ledger sheets 
on which each employee’s salary is 
credited. Employees may draw their en- 
tire salary by check or cash at one time, 
or draw checks against these funds as 
needed. When the company check is 
credited to the individual accounts, one 
voucher is sent to each employee notify- 
ing him that his salary has been credited, 
a copy goes to the employer for payroll 
records, a triplicate is held at the bank. 

The plan saves time for firms which 
have large payrolls by eliminating the 
need for separate accounts. There is no 
need to reconcile the transaction at the 
company’s office, which saves costs. No 
large sums of cash need be carried to or 
from the bank— thus eliminating rob- 
bery hazards. Employees are also en- 


Bonds, bombs and bombers figure in these bank displays. Left, the Security-First Bank of Los Angeles features a Lockheed 
aircraft exhibit which is to be displayed at banks elsewhere. Right, the First Security Bank of Ogden, Utah, shows some 


sample bombs and a Savings Bond 
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couraged to budget their salaries under 
the plan. Result: increased volume and 
income for the bank. No charge is made 
to the employer for the service. 


Collections via Post 


Tue CurTIsEE has been 
adopted by several hundred banks since 
its introduction a short while ago. It is a 
combination past-due notice and return 
“payment” envelope in a single unit, 
manufactured by Curtis 1000 Inc., of 
Hartford, Connecticut. The patent- 
pending design is unique. In effect it isa 
regular No. 6 envelope with a double 
and extended flap. When folded the 
longer flap seals the mailer on the 
bottom. It contains the instalment col- 
lection message on the inside. This flap 
is perforated so that when torn off, the 
second and smaller flap falls into place 
as a sealer for the return remittance. It 
can be mailed for 1% cent postage re- 
gardless of distance provided the notice 
copy is printed—not handwritten or 
typed, otherwise it must carry first-class 
rates. In addition to saving postage, 
this unit saves mailing time and as a 
return-addressed self-mailer the invita- 
tion and impulse to pay immediately is 
strong. These envelopes may be carried 
in quantities already folded, simply ad- 
dressed and mailed at the close of busi- 
ness. Printed messages are available in 
three groups—the notice, the reminder 
and the final notice—usually run on red 
stock. It is an important aid in view of 
present wage and hour regulations. 


Coin-tainer 

ANOTHER CASE of necessity mother- 
ing invention. E. R. Watkins of the 
MAHONING NATIONAL BANK of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, found that the necessity of 
counting loose change at the deposit 
window, slowed the transaction and at 
“peak loads” caused a good deal of 
trouble. So he designed the “coin- 
tainer,” a loose coin deposit envelope 
which provides a fill-in date, name and 
amount blank. Instructions advise the 
depositor that his service will be 
speeded, if he will kindly use the enve- 
lope for all unwrapped silver. The coin- 
tainer is accepted at face value and 
checked later in the bank’s counting de- 
partment. The depositor is notified im- 
mediately of any discrepancy. 


Accounts Receivable 


DIscOVERED—the bookless book- 
keeping system! The secret of this new 
system, developed by The Todd Com- 
pany of Rochester, New York for its 
own use, is a skillful combination of 
three sets of equipment which, so far as 
is known, have never before been com- 
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bined in any accounts receivable opera- 
tion. Involved in the setup are the Sor- 
terGraf, the National Cash Register 
2000 class, and the Recordak. To ex- 
plain how each of these units function it 
is necessary to trace the route traveled 
by a receivable account: 

Because of the complexity of the 
Todd organization, which is both a 
manufacturing and sales company, 
there are several forms in its billing set. 
When the customer is billed, the ledger 
form is filed in the accounting depart- 


ment for future use in clearing the 
transaction. This is a duplicate of the 
original invoice and provides data re- 
lating to terms of sale, credit informa- 
tion and so on. Another copy is perma- 
nently bound in numerical sequence 
and serves as a sales book. 

The ledger copy of the invoice is then 
filed under its proper tab in the Sorter- 
Graf, a machine broken down into 2,600 
geographical divisions so that no one 
tab controls more than four or five 
ledger sheets. In searching for the ledger 


ervice to the nation in peace and war’ 


Following the last World War a bronze and marble group 
was placed in the lobby of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company building in New York. On it are 
inscribed these words, “Service to the nation in peace 


and war.” 


They are more than words. They are the very spirit 
of the entire Bell System organization. In these stirring 
days, we pledge ourselves again to the service of the 


nation .. 


. so that “Government of the people, by the 


people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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sheet the operator consequently needs 
only to refer to the appropriate tab and 
withdraw it from the machine. 
Meanwhile, the original invoice is re- 
ceived by the customer and a check has 
been issued. When received at the ac- 
counting department, the appropriate 
ledger is drawn from the SorterGraf, 
identified to the check, and routed to 
the cashier’s department. There, by 
means of the National Cash Register, 
both the cash book page and deposit 
ticket are prepared; simultaneously, the 
ledger sheet is canceled with an indica- 
tion of the date paid, transaction num- 
ber, amount involved, etc. Then both 
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ledger and check are photographed by 
the Recordak and the cycle is complete 
—without book records. 

Since the adoption of the new routine, 
which has infinite applications to large 
and smaller institutions, Todd says 
clerical time has been reduced 75 per 
cent. 


Vacation Contest 


PATERSON SAVINGS INSTITUTION, Pat- 
erson, New Jersey, held its first annual 
vacation photo contest recently. The 
contest was limited to photographs 
taken during the 1941 vacation season, 
and participation was open to all ama- 
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teurs residing in Paterson and vicinity. 
For several weeks new entries were ex- 
hibited in the bank’s windows. The 12 
prize-winning prints were professionally 
enlarged and salon-mounted for a spe- 
cial window display. Special prizes 
were awarded to novice and advanced 
amateurs. In newspaper advertisements 
announcing the contest, the bank tied-in 
an invitation to join the 1942 Vacation 
Savings Club. 


Press Relations 


AN INTERESTING example of recipro- 
cal press relations is cited by THE First 
NATIONAL BANK OF MEmpuis, Tennes- 
see. In this section as in others, the 
large amount of initial publicity given 
Regulation W resulted in an abrupt and 
almost complete stoppage of instalment 
credit demands. The bank continued its 
efforts to overcome misinterpretations 
of the new regulations through news- 
paper advertising and direct mail with 
little effect. Recently the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal carried a full-page 
publisher-sponsored advertisement in 
its Sunday edition with the heading: 
“Installment Buying Has _ Aijded 
America’s Growth! Installment Buying 
Has Not Stopped.” Copy outlined the 
situation briefly and clearly, citing 
seven significant facts on present credit 
terms. During the week following pub- 
lication, the bank asserts loan applica- 
tions jumped back practically to nor- 
mal. Says the bank, ‘‘We feel that the 
Commercial Appeal is due much credit 
for this public-spirited action and have 
informed it of our sentiments.” 


Post No Bills 


WHEN BANKS settle down to do a pro- 
motion job in behalf of national defense 
no stone is left unturned . . . no board 
unposted. Our picture files bulge with 
striking building decorations and dis- 
plays publicizing Defense Bonds and 
Stamps. But here is something unique: 
At Syracuse, New York, the Lincoin 
NATIONAL BANK & Trust ComPANny is 


expanding its offices and banking quar- 
ters on a busy downtown corner. The 
contractor put up the usual clapboard 
barricade. But the bank saw an oppor- 
tunity to advertise. So the sign painter 
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was ordered to letter, ‘For Your Secur- 
ity Buy Defense Bonds and Stamps,” 
across the face on both sides of the 
corner. Holiday shoppers were im- 
pressed. Sales increased! 


Payroll Plan 

ROCHESTER SAVINGS BANK, Roches- 
ter, New York, demonstrates what can 
be done with a simple industrial savings 
plan for Defense Bond sales. Of 96 con- 
cerns contacted, 63 signed up and have 
actually started making payroll de- 
ductions. According to the plan, the 
employee signs the authorization card 
for either savings or bonds, or both. The 
bond form is returned to the bank, while 
the authorization card is held in the 
paymaster’s office. The bank provides 
all the necessary forms and deposit slips. 
In the case of the purchase of bonds, 
the bank sets up a stamp album for the 
individual and accumulates the stamps 
as money from payroll deductions is 
deposited. When the album reaches 
$18.75, the bond is purchased auto- 
matically and either delivered to the 
employee or held at the bank for safe- 
keeping without charge. 


Ad Strategy 

Tue First NATIONAL BANK of Port- 
land, Oregon, introduces a new techni- 
que in automobile loan promotion 
which proves to be a real stopper. This 
series of five-column newspaper adver- 
tisements makes effective use of three 
elements. At first glance, the advertise- 
ment appears to be a news item for it 
carries a typical two-column news story 
head, like: “Defending Our Nation and 
America’s Heritage” or “ Democracy’s 
Way of Financing Defense.” Text is set 
in news print. The reader must look 
twice to get the clever tie-in of the ac- 
companying two-column illustration, 
which breaks “ ballooned” copy into the 
body of the newsprint text. This ele- 
ment of copy is hand-lettered and tied- 
in with a three column head illustration 
at the right. It’s the kind of advertise- 
ment which obliges the publisher to run 
a six point (paid adv’t) for identifica- 
tion. The news story, incidentally, is not 
all camouflage. It is a well developed 
editorial with pertinent information and 
good common sense. 


Keep ’Em Happy 


THE EmPLovee of the Na- 
TIONAL Ciry BANK OF NEW YorK has 
organized a military service committee. 
The varied activities of this group is 
devoted to keeping happy fellow em- 
ployees now serving Uncle Sam. Last 
month the committee sponsored a buffet 
supper and card party benefit in the 
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officer’s dining room of the City Bank 
Farmers Building. Other events are 
planned for the future. 


Two Insurance Services 


THE SALE of life insurance and pro- 
vision of facilities for paying medical in- 
surance premiums have been added to 
the services provided by one bank in 
New York State. The institution, THE 
FRANKLIN SQUARE NATIONAL BANK of 
Franklin Square, a Long Island com- 
munity, has arranged with the National 
Life Insurance Company, through an 
agency, to furnish all kinds of life insur- 
ance. Also, an insurance advisor has 


been appointed; he will make his head- 
quarters at the bank. 

Acting as remitting agent for patrons 
who desire it to make their premium 
payments for medical expense insurance 
offered by the Medical Expense Fund of 
New York, Inc., the bank charges the 
monthly premium to the accounts and 
remits the payments. The Fund is co- 
operating by making the group pre- 
mium rate apply to applicants who 
name the bank as their remitting agent. 

The life insurance plan was origi- 
nated, the bank announced, by Arthur 
T. Roth, vice-president and cashier. 
The announcement said the institution 


Theres STEEL in 
Chicago's 


Broad Shoulders ! 


‘haa story of steel in Chicago begins 
with the construction of a small blast 
furnace and rolling mill in 1857. The first 
major job of the infant industry was pro- 
ducing steel rails for the westward exten- 
sion of the railroads. Next, it provided 
metal to help mechanize the nation’s 
steadily expanding farms. 


The Chicago industrial area runs 
Pittsburgh a close second as the world’s 
greatest steel-producing center. Twenty 
per cent of the ingot-producing capacity 
of the nation is located in this great 
industrial area. 

The steel industry has meant much to 
Chicago. Hence this salute—to steel! 


Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company 


OF CHICAGO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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had felt that “many people desire in- 
formation and advice on their life in- 
surance problems and that this advice 
should be rendered on a service basis 
and not on a selling basis.” No effort 
will be made to force sales. 


End of Lethargy 


RECENTLY, and for the first time, a 
group of stock exchange firms in Boston 
joined together in calling public atten- 
tion to significant facts favoring the 
purchase of certain stocks through the 
medium of a cooperative advertisement 
in all Boston newspapers. Each firm dis- 
played blow-ups of the advertisement in 


offices and board rooms, each mailed 
reprinted to select lists, and each fully 
informed the sales force and customers’ 
men of the merchandising slant behind 
the campaign. Different from any other 
advertising that has been done in the 
investment field, this promotion paved 
the way for more resultful sales contacts 
for the 18 cooperating firms than any 
individual past effort. It proved that 
concerted action of this type is profit- 
able and practical under the right con- 
ditions. 


Promote Defense 
THERE’S a simple way to put another 


“IN OUR OWN 


AMERICAN WAY“ 


A wholesome spirit of cooperation must be maintained among all our citizens. 
America’s Defense efforts prove this point every day. . . . With food a principal 
factor in this emergency, every farmer in our country should be equipped with 
the necessary machinery to increase production as needed. . . . Who can best 
cooperate to bring this about? It is the Banker and the Minneapolis-Moline Dealer. 
They can come to the “‘credit’’ aid of the deserving farmer as they have in the past. 
Without tools he cannot keep production to normal, let alone hoist it to the high 


level expected in the present emergency. 


MM Tractors and Machines — in our opinion the World's Most Modern Line — 
will enable the farmer to dispense with more hands, yet accomplish more and do 
it at a lower figure. Banker, MM Dealer and Farmer are cooperating for the good 


of all by keeping machines in good 
repair and getting new ones where 
essential. More than this, they are in- 
creasing their own prosperity and 
that of their entire community. 
BRANCHES NEAR EVERYWHERE 
Invest in Defense Bonds and Stamps 
“Keep tem Flying!”’ 


MINNEAPOLIS-M 


POWER IMPLEMENT 


COMPANY 


tremendous promotion behind the sale 
of Defense Bonds and Stamps. Add a 
“plug” on your next published state. 
ment of condition. Feature the familiar 
“Minute Man” insignia plus a line or 
two of copy. Put it on the back page, on 
an insert or flap. The circulation of bank 
statements, although never counted, 
runs in the millions and reaches the peo- 
ple most likely to have more money to 
invest in national security. 


Contest 


InDusTRIAL BANK & Trust Com- 
PANY of St. Louis recently renewed a 
successful contest idea for new checking 
accounts and savings deposits. “Beat 
a Million Before It Snows” keynoted 
the campaign which was set off to a 
brilliant start with an attention-get- 
ting newspaper advertisement which 
listed in alphabetical order the 320 em- 
ployees of the bank. Copy asked: “Do 
you know anyone who should be an 
Industrial depositor? Do you know any 
of us? If your answers are yes, will you 
help us get together? We’ll appreciate 
it—really!” 


Corn Show 


Iowa Trust & SAvINGsS Bank of 
Estherville climaxed its annual Corn 
Show with a party for guests and ex- 
hibitors at the City Hall auditorium. 
The evening’s entertainment was 
themed “ Agriculture’s Part in National 
Defense.” Local amateur movies of the 
Fall 4-H Club Show, an agricultural 
film loaned by the state AAA office, and 
a series of addresses by AAA and bank 
officers inspired local farmers to go 
home and do their part, and do it in- 
telligently in the current national emer- 
gency. Cooperating with the bank, 
several hybrid seed firms donated half- 
bushel seed corn prizes to the Corn 
Show winners. A local merchant fur- 
nished coffee and doughnuts; commu- 
nity officials made the auditorium avail- 
able without charge; and the bank took 
the opportunity to state frankly—“ We 
solicit all the corn loans we can get. 
Immediate payment, no charge.” 


Music for All 


Tue bank orchestra of THE First 
NATIONAL Bank of Chicago recently cel- 
ebrated its 10th anniversary. During the 
decade the orchestra has given 275 con- 
certs, with an aggregate attendance esti- 
mated at more than a quarter of a million 
people. 

During its career it has played for 
churches, hospitals, schools and various 
organizations. It has never accepted a 
fee or other compensation for its per- 
formances. 
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‘ North of the Border 


ANADIANS are now devoting 40 per 
C cent of their national income to the 
prosecution of the war as compared with 
1.4 per cent prior to 1939. 

The Dominion may well have arrived 
at “relatively full employment.” (The 
official government employment index 
rose from 119.6 to 162.7 during the first 
two years of warfare.) Since September 
1939 manufacturing industries alone 
have employed an additional 345,000 
persons—about 3 per cent of the total 
population of the country. During the 
same period, the physical volume of 
business—an official index reflecting 
conditions in mining, manufacturing, 
construction, electric power, and in the 
distribution of goods—climbed from 
109.9 to 149.7. In general terms this 
means that industrial activity has been 
stepped up about 35 per cent since pre- 
war days. 


Formerty, Canada had to import 
practically all of the small quantity of 
war equipment actually required. To- 
day she can outfit an infantry division 
in six weeks and is able to export equip- 
ment as well as supplies to every battle- 
front in the world. 

Expanded purchasing power has ac- 
companied rising industrial output de- 
spite the imposition of very heavy in- 
come and “luxury” taxes. Both whole- 
sale and retail sales in 1941 were well 
ahead of those in 1939 even though the 
cost of living jumped up more than 15 
per cent. (Over 50 per cent of this rise 
was due to higher food costs.) The Gov- 
ernment has now clamped down on fur- 
ther increases by imposing a “ceiling” 
on all wages and prices (including rents 
and services). This order became effec- 
tive on December 1 and is a genuine at- 
tempt to short-circuit all inflationary 
tendencies before it is too late. While 
the wage regulation prohibits further 
increases in the standard rate, it compels 
all employers to pay a “cost-of-living” 
bonus revised periodically, and based on 
the official cost-of-living index. How- 
ever, instalment buying has now been 
restricted to discourage the purchase of 
non-essentials. A wide range of house- 
hold and personal articles is covered, in- 
cluding furniture, automobiles, radios 
and clothing. Terms of financing must 
be confined to twelve months and a 
down payment of one-third of the cash 
price (minimum $10) is required; in the 
case of automobiles the latter must be 
half the purchase price and the terms 
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may extend over a period of 18 months. 

Personal loans made by all lending 
institutions to finance the purchase of 
the above listed articles are restricted 
also, so that no evasion of the order is 
possible. Retail stores extending credit 
on a monthly basis must decline to ac- 
commodate their customers further un- 
less all purchases are paid for in full 
within ten days after the due date of 
the account rendered. 

Production of certain durable goods 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail sales 
of consumer goods manufactured by 
GENERAL Motors CorPoRATION 
and its affiliates or sold by dealers 
in its products, such as automobiles 
and trucks; refrigeration 
and air conditioning ap- 
pliances; lighting, power 
and heating equipment. 

The business consists 
of investments in self- 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


NEW YORK 


such as radios, refrigerators, stoves, etc. 
has been cut down by government 
order. The sale of new automobile tires 
has been regulated and gasoline ration- 
ing is to go into effect on April 1. Essen- 
tial raw materials and skilled labor 
must be conserved for war industries 
and civilians induced to divert a larger 
proportion of their income to the pur- 
chase of war savings certificates and 
war loan bonds. 
A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


liquidating credits, which are widely 
diversified as to region and enter- 
prise, capital employed being in 
excess of eighty million dollars. 

In obtaining short term accommo- 
dation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This 
obligation it offers to 
banks and institutions, 
in convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NATIONAL QUOTATION BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 


Organized in 1913, the National Quotation Bu- 

reau, Inc., regularly reports and records over-the- 

counter market quotations of bonds and stocks for 
valuation, tax appraisal and other purposes. 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO VISIT OUR 
EDUCATIONAL DISPLAY AT THE 


MID-WINTER TRUST CONFERENCE 
WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL 
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Heard Along MAIN STREET 


This material is compiled for 
Banxinc by Albert Journeay, whois 
in charge of the Purse Company’s 
Chicago Office. 


San Francisco Civilian Defense 
Council. JosepH A. MurpHy, in 
normal times vice-president of the 


| BANKER is executive officer of the 


American Trust Company, was drafted 
for this important municipal post sev- 
eral weeks before the United States 
entered the war. A good organizer, 
widely known in San Francisco, he 
worked to such good advantage in his 
new job that the arrival of a real 
emergency found the city prepared, 
able to stage a most effective blackout. 

Mr. Murpny has had extensive ex- 
perience in handling people. Since the 


159 BANKS 


159 banks have been correspondents 


of Central Hanover for more than 


50 years. 


Such relationships must be satisfac- 


tory, or they would not have endured 


for over half a century. 


CENTRAL 


HANOVER BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


fire of 1906, when he served San Fran- 
cisco well, he has been close to law- 
enforcement agencies, having helped 
to organize the Bay Counties Peace 
Officers Association, a pioneer of its 
kind in the nation. In 1924 he was in- 
strumental in a campaign of education 
against communism. At one time he 
was secretary to Chief of Police White 
of San Francisco. 

A banker for the past 20 years, Mr. 
Mourpuy has been in charge of the 


American Trust Company’s Mission 
Savings Branch, and is now on leave of 
absence. He is a graduate of St. Ignatius 
College, now the University of San 
Francisco. 

* 

RosBeErtT W. SPARKS, vice-president of 
the Bowery Savings Bank, New York, 
has been made director of the field serv- 
ice of the Defense Savings Staff. He 
has been associate director of the field 
service and now succeeds Gale F. John- 
ston, who has resigned to re-enter 
private business. Mr. Johnston will 
continue to serve the Treasury as 
consultant. 

Mr. Sparks, a banker for 15 years, is 
a veteran of the first world war. Enlist- 
ing in the Army as a private in 1917, he 
served overseas in the field artillery, 
obtaining a lieutenant’s commission. 

Educated at Columbia and Harvard 
universities, Mr. Sparks is also an 
alumnus of The Graduate School of 
Banking. 

For several months Mr. Sparks has 
been immediately associated in the field 
organization working throughout the 
country. He therefore takes up his 
duties as director of the field service 
with a thorough knowledge of the work. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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Protection 
that carries 


WEIGHT 


Combine picked men, intensively trained, with the speed and striking 
power of modern war machines and you have protection you can count on. 


There is solid weight to F&D protection, too. During the past 51 years, the 
Fé&D has withstood the shocks of financial panics, economic crises, crime 
waves, wars and business depressions—has never failed to meet its obliga- 
tions promptly and fully. 


49 expertly staffed field offices and 9500 local agents assure Fé&D clients 


in all parts of the country swift, efficient action when coverages are desired 
or losses occur. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY AND FORGERY INSURANCE 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND, BALTIMORE iD) 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


HERBERT T. MAGRUDER, assistant 
vice-president, Central Hanover Bank 
& Trust Company, New York, has been 
elected president of his bank’s newly 
organized quarter-century club for em- 
ployees, officers and trustees. Mr. 
MAGRUDER has completed 39 years 
with the bank. 

S. Gray, Jr., president of 
the bank, at a dinner at Hotel Roose- 
velt presented each of the 151 active 
members of the club with a $100 De- 
fense Savings Bond asa “diploma.” The 
number eligible for membership in the 


club is 188, of which 24 have records of 
more than 40 years’ service. 

Henry R. CarsE, who joined Hanover 
National Bank 55 years ago, has the 
longest record of continuous service. 
Water G. NELSON, assistant vice- 
president, with 49 years of service, holds 
the record among members now em- 
ployed by the bank. 

Of the retired members of the staff 
who are honorary members of the club, 
GerorcE H. Stone, of Bronxville, joined 
the staff of Continental Bank in 1876, 
giving him a connection dating back 
four years earlier than that of his closest 
competitor, Henry M. PopHam, who 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH 


LASALLE 


2 2 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


retired in 1930 as vice-president of the 
Plaza office after 50 years with the bank, 


* 


Frep I. Kent, director of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company, New York, chair. 
man of the Commerce and Marine 
Commission of the American Bankers 
Association, who was the first national 
president of the American Institute of 
Banking, has been elected president 
of the Council of New York University, 
the governing body of the institution, 
for the tenth consecutive year. 

Dr. Kent assumed his post in 1931, 
succeeding the late Dr. George Alexander. 

Dr. Kent also is treasurer of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
During World War I he was President 
Wilson’s foreign exchange expert. 


* 


James S. NEELY, vice-president, City 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri, is one of the 
nation’s leading baseball enthusiasts. 
He is described in the Kansas City Star 
as a 33rd degree fan. 

Out of his interest in the national 
pastime has grown the famous baseball 
party sponsored annually by the City 
National. This event started with a 
few banker friends joining Mr. NEELY 
at the Blue’s opening game. The num- 
ber has increased each year and last 
year more than 250 of the bank’s cor- 
respondents and friends were its guests 
at the game. 


The staff of the San Jose Branch of 
The Anglo California National Bank 
has just had the exciting experience oi 
unsealing a cornerstone. 
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In the razing of the bank’s old build- 
ing, preparatory to the erection of a 
modern banking house, the cornerstone 
yielded a heavy lead box. It contained 
more than 30 time-aged documents and 
books, pictures, and other relics of the 
Civil War period during which the old 
building was erected. Due to the coin- 
cidence of both the old and the new 
buildings being started in war times the 
material in the old newspapers was 
most interesting. One article recited 
Jeff Davis’ demands in consideration of 
peace, which were far reaching indeed. 
Another indicated that even in those 
days they had pacifists and appeasers. 


The Franklin Institute of Philadelphia pre- 
sented the Vermilye Medal for outstanding 
contributions in the field of industrial man- 
agement to OPM Co-director William 
Knudsen at a dinner in Franklin Hall. The 
medal is donated by William M. Vermilye, 
vice-president, The National City Bank of 
New York. Above, left to right, Mr. Vermilye, 
Mr. Knudsen and Philip Staples, president 
of Franklin Institute, who made the award 


James G. Blaine, president of The Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New York 
City, right, who is national chairman of the 
United China Relief campaign, receiving 
check representing some of the money- 
raising activities of the movie stars, directors 
and technicians of Hollywood from movie 
star Anna May Wong, formerly of China 


* 


RoBErT P. PATTERSON, age 86 and a 
member of the staff of the National 
Exchange Bank & Trust Company of 
Steubenville, Ohio, is the most popular 
member of that city’s banking frater- 
nity. Pat, as he is affectionately called 
by all, started his banking career as a 
messenger boy when he was 38 years old. 
His life up to then had been spent on a 
farm but he had made up his mind to 
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be a banker and as a messenger’s job 
was the only opening he promptly took 
it. In his long career he has done prac- 
tically everything in a bank and has 
held positions of cashier and vice-presi- 
dent of banks in Steubenville. 

To look at him today one would never 
guess his age. Except for his vacations, 
during which he tours various sections 
of the country, (last Summer he covered 
9,000 miles) Mr. PATTERSON can be 
found daily at the bank expertly per- 
forming his duties. 


* 


INDIANAPOLIs papers recently carried 


headlines stating that FRANK E. Mc- 
KinnEY and Ownie Bush had jointly 
purchased the Indianapolis baseball 
team of the American Association. 

Mr. McKinney is president of the 
Fidelity Trust Company of Indianap- 
olis and a dyed-in-the-wool fan. This 
will not be his first venture into big time 
baseball. For two years he was a part 
owner of the Louisville franchise. 

His interest in baseball started in his 
school days and even then was on the 
managerial side. For several years he 
managed a team in the city’s amateur 
baseball league and more than once his 
team captured the championship. 
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DIVIDEND 
ARMOUR COMPANY 


(ILLINOIS) 


On November 27 a dividend of $1.50 per share 
on the issued and outstanding $6.00 Cumula- 
= Convertible Prior Preferred shares of the 

corporation was declared by the Board 
a Directors, payable on January 1, 1942 to 
shareholders of record on the books of the 
Company at the close of business on December 


10, 1941 
E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 


DIVIDEND 


ARMOUR COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 
On November 27 a quarterly dividend of one 


and three-fourths cent (1%%) share 
apital — of the above 


boliors of oneal on the books of the Company 
at the close of 10, 1941. 


The 1942 Market for Bank Services 


T are the possibilities in the sale 
of banking service in 1942? 
Obviously, members of lower income 
groups now earning more than in a long 
time, will be torn between two desires: 
one group, having learned its lesson 
from the last depression, will want to 
set aside in savings accounts or Defense 
Bonds or both, a cushion for a possible 
next depression; the other may be in- 
fected with the “silk shirt” disease of 
the last war and will go on a spending 
spree with very little to put in savings 
accounts. Will extension of Social 
Security minimize the degree to which 
all classes will live on savings (if any), as 
in the last depression? 


Commerctat loans should continue to 
expand as manufacturers, although 
harassed by shortages, priorities, and 
allocations, find their markets broad- 
ened for the manufacture of price 
rather than quality merchandise insofar 
as they are able to obtain the materials 
from which to manufacture the staple 
articles of essential use to the civilian 
population. However, interest rates on 
commercial loans and investments will 
probably show no important improve- 
ment. 

Real estate loans, long the highest- 
yield and principal “bread and butter” 
contributors to income in many banks, 
will be seriously affected by the latest 
restrictions on construction financing. 
On the other hand, bank holdings in 
other real estate should be enhanced 
and move more readily in the face of a 
threatened shortage of new housing. 

The market for checking accounts 
ought to be capable of great expansion 
as the workers, with increased salaries, 
will feel able to afford the convenience 
of low-cost checking accounts from 
whose service charges banks today de- 
rive considerable income. 


Service charge income, however, on 
analysis accounts may be reduced as 
individuals and corporations with larger 
cash reserves increase their balances to 
offset service charges. This increases 
the bank problem of deposits on which 
FDIC assessments and state taxes must 
be paid. The purchase of government 
Tax Anticipation Notes, if recom- 
mended to large depositors, may help 
this situation somewhat. 

The field for personal loans, restricted 
on the one hand by government regula- 
tion and shortages of consumer goods, 
may see an expansion as a result of 


borrowing made necessary to meet 
greatly increased taxes and living costs, 
and for maintenance of residential and 
business property and equipment that 
will be hard to replace if it wears out. 
Since the “rich are getting poorer and 

the poor are getting richer,” trust com- 
panies are studying more and more, 
the composite trust idea whereby trust 
companies will be enabled to handle 
smaller trusts at a profit. 

I. I. SPERLING 

Assistant vice-president 

Cleveland Trust Company 


PROTECTION 


Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
Blanket Bonds 


Burglary & Forgery 
Insurance 


NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN 
President 


‘TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
Experience—Officials with = 
"years of service in this field, 
quirements and valuable as- f 
sistance. “4 | 
Pelicy — To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than 
compete for business which is 
rightfully theirs. 
Resources over \ $175,000,000 
MEMBER 
NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
| 
| 
| 
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How Canada Finances Victory 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


For all this work the banks’ compensation is about 
one-eighth of the charge made by the Board, approxi- 
mately 1 per cent, which represents the difference be- 
tween the buying and selling rates. An assured com- 
mission of one-eighth is certainly attractive on large 
exchange transactions, which under normal conditions 
were subject to such sharp competition as to depress the 
rates to 1/32, a 64th, or even 1/128th. But for every 
banking office where these large transactions were cus- 
tomary and who stood to gain by a fixed rate of one- 
eighth, there were dozens of others where this commis- 
sion was below that of pre-war times for the small items 
which came their way. Although the lack of data pre- 
vents any close comparison of present exchange earnings 
with those prior to September 1939, it is fairly clear that 
the decline in small branch exchange earnings is not 
more than offset by the increase in those of the largest 
offices, particularly if the cost of preparing the forms of 
the Foreign Exchange Control Board, say, 50 cents per 
set, is taken into account. Over 100,000 of these forms 
have had to be prepared during the past year. More- 
over, considerable additional bank bookkeeping has 
been necessary. 


Tae first war financing of the Dominion Government 
was through the banks in October 1939, when these in- 
stitutions purchased short-term notes of the Govern- 
ment amounting to $200,000,000. Liquidation of these 
notes was effected a few months later when the first 
public War Loan of $250,000,000 was floated. 

It is doubtful if this issue or succeeding war loans 
could have been marketed over a wide area without the 
aid of the banks. In Canada, as in the United States, a 
cheap money policy and consequent pressing down of 
interest rates created an “institutional” government 
bond market and greatly curtailed the field of small in- 
vestments. Under war conditions these people had to be 
drawn back to the investment market, for their savings 
were required for conversion into War Loan issues, and 
no agencies were better qualified for this essential serv- 
ice than banks with branches throughout the country. 

In the three War Loan campaigns undertaken in the 
past two years all branch banks, about 3,400, stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from northern fron- 
tier posts to the American boundary, were authorized to 
accept Loan subscriptions. Indeed, they actively solic- 
ited subscriptions, going so far in the Victory Loan 
campaign of June 1941 (when total cash subscriptions 
were about $730,000,000 in addition to conversions of 
$106,000,000 to retire some pre-war outstanding bonds) 
as to urge by letter all savings depositors with balances 
of $300 and over to convert at least part of these funds 
into the Government’s issue. In this campaign over 
20,000 authorized canvassers called on practically every 
household and, with the banks and employers, obtained 
more than 950,000 individual subscriptions, all of which 
were routed through the banks. These institutions made 
loans to individuals, firms and corporations to enable 
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them to participate, or to make possible larger subscrip- 
tions than immediate cash resources would permit. For 
their services, which were the most extensive and the 
best organized available for a great and well planned 
and directed campaign, the banks received a commis- 
sion of 1/4 of 1 per cent, in addition to the interest on 
their loans for subscriptions. 

It should be noted that each Government War Loan 
causes a marked shift in bank deposits. War Loan sub- 
scriptions taken up with public savings are mainly those 
of thrifty people, many well on in years and resident in 
rural districts where there is little, if any, war work. As 
these funds are disbursed by the Government, however, 
the greater part naturally find their way to the centres 
of war work, mainly the major industrial areas, and a 
large proportion goes to young wage-earners who, as a 
class, have not the thrifty habits of the older generation. 
This shift leads to a lower earning capacity, at least 
temporarily, of rural banking offices and to greater prof- 
its of those in the large centres. There is of course a cor- 
responding shift in the banks’ work—some decline in the 
country areas, but an increase in the cities and other dis- 
tricts where armament production is concentrated. 

The work as a whole, however, (taking into account 
the operation of exchange control, the handling of War 
Loan subscriptions and an increase in general economic 
activity) has increased by fully one-third, without any- 
thing like a proportionate rise in earnings, and it has 
been assumed by a banking staff which includes thou- 
sands of new clerks, mostly women, recruited to take the 
places of men (about 20 per cent of the banks’ total staff) 
who are serving in Canada’s armed forces. 


AMERICAN Derense LOANs 


The chart below is based on figures obtained in the American 
Bankers Association survey of 500 large banks 


LOANS AND COMMITMENTS 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS OUTSTANDING 
AT END OF EACH QUARTER 


= commitments 
LOANS 


1941 
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Pennywise Advertising 


“The immediate result,” said Harry 
M. Wotten, in Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
“was that its chief product—Camel 
Cigarettes—experienced the sharpest 
and most drastic decline in its history, 


losing nearly 10 billion cigarettes or 30 : 


per cent of its volume of the previous 
year.” 
A coffee company invested $385,000 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


in advertising over a period of 20 © 


months. Then it stopped. Sales in- 
creased almost immediately after the 
advertising started and continued to in- 
crease. But within the second year after 
advertising was stopped, sales, which 
had reached an all-time high, began to 
decline. Within 10 years they had 
dropped from a peak of 50 million units 
to a volume less than 23 million units. 

A company in the building field 
bought out all its competitors. It de- 
cided to stop advertising since there 
were no competing products for pros- 
pects to buy. Within two years its sales 
dropped from the index figure 90 to the 
figure 30, although sales for the industry 
that it supplied had dropped less than 9 
per cent. Once it stopped advertising 
its prospects, even though no directly 
competitive products were available, 
turned to other types of products to fill 
their needs. 

These are three spectacular examples, 
and each shows how easy it is to lose 
that goodwill which will be so essential 
to every company when abnormal mar- 
ket conditions are over. 


Lers look now at the other side of the 
picture, the positive side. What does 
continued advertising do for a concern 
in wartime in the retrospect of 25 years? 
We made a study of the first World War 
issues of Printers’ Ink. They revealed 
that the advertisers cited then as be- 
lievers in the philosophy of keeping up 
their advertising in a sellers’ market al- 
most all still retain, after a quarter of a 
century, an outstanding position in 
American industry today. Here is a list 
of some of the companies in 1917 and 
1918 which told our reporters then why 
they had decided to continue to adver- 
tise in spite of adverse conditions: 
Western Clock, Beaverboard, Rem- 
ington Arms, Cracker Jack, Western 
Candy, Winchester Arms, Phoenix 
Hosiery, Autocar, Robbins & Meyer, 
Simmons, Disston, Sunkist, Hoover, 
Du Pont, Carnegie Steel, Shredded 
Wheat, Hercules Powder, Old Town 
Canoe, Continental Motors, Durham 
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From the largest to the smallest, banks were 
quick to recognize, in their advertising, the 
new war problems. This advertisement is 
part of one published soon after December 7 
by the Chase National Bank of New York 


Duplex, Whitman Candy, Kellog 
Switchboard & Supply, American Safe- 
ty Razor, Eastman Kodak, Regal 
Shoe, Wm. Demuth, Seth Thomas, 
Cornell Wood Products, Corona Type- 
writer, Gillette, Rubberset, American 
Rolling Mill. 

Each made a statement then very 
much like this one made by the presi- 
dent of Western Clock Company as to 
why he continued to advertise when 
oversold: “You would not think of 
dropping your insurance policy just be- 
cause you feel fine today. Nor should a 
national advertiser think of dropping 
out of publication just because he is a 
few months, or a year, behind filling 
orders. The money spent in Westclox 
advertising today is an insurance on the 
Westclox production of the future. The 
few pennies that we spend on clocks for 
advertising sales work seems small in- 
deed when looked at from this point of 
view.” 


A judge in England, quoted by the 
London Times a few months ago, pointed 
out that if the goodwill and trademark of 
one concern, maintained by a good prod- 
uct well advertised was a tangible asset to 
that concern, then certainly the sum total 
of all the trademarks of Great Britain 
was a tangible, national asset both for 
now and for post war trade. This well 
publicized statement may be one reason 
why many British concerns are con- 
tinuing now to advertise when their 
American “‘doubles”’ have entirely can- 
celled. 


Let’s apply Lord Leverhulme’s state- 
ment, ““The best investment for surplus 
profits is to expend them on judicious 
advertising, wisely and _ carefully 
planned and executed with originality 


_ and forcefulness.”’ 


Let’s apply that advice to products 
such as lastex, fiber glass, lucite plastic 
and other plastics, neoprene synthetic 
rubber, nylon and synthetic fibers, 
glass structural materials. Here are new 
products, all of which have received 
years of careful, painstaking research in 
laboratories by experts. The potential 
uses of some of these products are just 
beginning to be seen. The research did 
nothing in itself to tell the public about 
these uses. In the shortest possible time 
advertising was building a large market 
among consumers for some of these 
products, others it was just starting to. 
Then the Government takes most of the 
products of these companies for de- 
fense. Should this building of a future 
market be stopped merely because for 
six months, a year or two or three years, 
the whole production of a plant is going 
into defense use? 


Mansy companies are using Lord 
Leverhulme’s advice today in interest- 
ing ways. Many are describing what 
part they are playing in the defense 
program. Others are telling the basic 
facts of our economic system and the in- 
tricate relations of its various parts. 
Many manufacturers are telling con- 
sumers how to save their products, us- 
ing them better. Some, such as those I 
have mentioned above, are telling what 
the new products will do after the war 
is over and continually reminding the 
public that such products will be made 
available for them. Think of the battle 
there will be for the various products if 
the war should end more suddenly than 
we think. Glass against fabric, rubber 
against substitutes, aluminum against 
plastics—the list could be multiplied. 

Under these circumstances the board 
of directors which today authorizes an 
advertising campaign, even though the 
concern is fully occupied with defense 
work or is short of raw materials, is sim- 
ply using good common sense which has 
built valuable trademarks over the 
years. 

Sound management which continues to 
invest money in advertising is definitely 
building for the future, is buying an in- 
surance policy for the benefit of its workers 
and its stockholders. 
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Today’s Consumer Credit Hazards 


KENNETH R. WELLS 


Mr. WELLS is manager, industrial di- 
vision, American National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago. 


F you are making direct consumer 

loans or indirectly financing the con- 
sumer through loans to finance com- 
panies or dealers, you are familiar with 
the ordinary hazards of instalment fi- 
nancing. Today we have new hazards 
which are not so readily apparent, such 
as increased income taxes, Regulation 
W, and the competitive situation arising 
from the great multiplicity of lenders. 
These new hazards may affect instal- 
ment business more than the war or 
inflation. 

First, let us look at income taxes. In 
1942 the average individual for the first 
time will be paying income taxes in 
amounts that are substantial when com- 
pared to his weekly or monthly income. 
Income taxes fall due in March, June, 
September and December and the in- 
dividual will pay them; but any monthly 
instalment accounts may suffer, with a 
resultant increase in delinquencies in 
those months. With the near certainty 
of increased taxes in 1943, the borrower 
will have no opportunity to catch up on 
his delinquent payments so that a past 
due condition would continue and result 
in greater collection cost. We may have 
a depression in certain income groups in 
the midst of the great business activity 
resulting from defense work. 


Recutation W places all financing 
agencies on an even basis so that there is 
no competition as to terms; and through 
the restrictions on the number of instal- 
ments, it will result in decreased out- 
standings on the part of the lenders. 
Regulation W is also going to reduce 
greatly the dollar charge a financing in- 
stitution receives for handling a trans- 
action. For instance, prior to Regula- 
tion W, a very high percentage of all 
automobile paper was on 24-month 
terms and FHA paper was payable in 
36 instalments. Now individual trans- 
actions are limited to 18 months and 
there is a possibility of even shorter 
terms, the result being lower dollar 
charges. 

Lending institutions have been set- 
ting aside a percentage of their charges 
for losses and handling expense and the 
balance was the profit. Expenses are in- 
creasing and finance companies and con- 
sumer credit departments of banks are 
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confronted with higher operating costs 
at a time when their income will be re- 
duced. By income, think of gross total 
income rather than yield in terms of per- 
centage because a high yield in itself 
does not provide for credit losses, taxes, 
expenses and profits, if the dollar charge 
is insufficient. 


More lenders are in the instalment 
field today than ever before and they are 
spending more money on advertising 
and sales promotion efforts. By con- 
trast, during the last depression there 
were relatively few lenders, and those 
were in a better position to control in- 
dividuals in their borrowing habits than 
is possible today. In many cases, several 
lending institutions have loans to the 
same individual. Each institution, know- 
ing that its own loan was small, made 
the loan, whereas no one institution 
would have loaned the individual the 
total amount he was obligating himself 
to pay. With competition increasing for 
the available business, there will be 
more inclination to make loans of this 
type than ever before. 

Many institutions have had a very 
profitable record and have expanded 
very rapidly. Can they contract their 
organization if volume of business is 
greatly reduced? They must learn to op- 
erate profitably on a steadily decreasing 


Look Ahead 


Banks that have entered the instal- 
ment field purely from the stand- 
point of immediate financial return 
should revise their thinking and look 
at their consumer credit department 
from the standpoint of service to 
their community. It is important for 
banks to think of these things now 
so that management will not be- 
come panicky when conditions are 
changed. Management must recog- 
nize the hazards of the instalment 
financing business and look ahead 
now to a period of restricted volume, 
increased costs and reduced profits. 
In this way it will be prepared for 
unfavorable situations when they 
develop and the lending institutions 
will emerge from the next depres- 
sion with a high regard for the 
fundamental soundness of con- 
sumer credit. 


SPECIALIZED 
.... SERVICE 


For 53 years we have 
been specializing in 
the work of creating 
and manufacturing 
Coupon Book Methods. 


The officers and per- 
sonnel of the Company 
are experienced with 
the problems of Per- 
sonal Loan and Fi- 
nancing Collections 
and can render a most 
helpful and efficient 
service in copy ar- 
rangement as well as 
the manufacturing of 
Coupon Books. 


We invite you to 
write us on all your 
Coupon Book prob- 
lems. Our prices, 
suggestions and rec- 
ommendations will be 
cheerfully given with- 
out cost or obligation. 


ALLISON 


COUPON 
COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Service 


Charges 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS IN 
A THOUSAND BANKS 


A Kennepy SINCLAIRE Pro- 
GRAM for MgasurED SERVICE 
Cuarce revisions willhelpyou 
solve the problems of greater 
costs created by the defense 
program. 


Our program absorbs other in- 
creased costs, enhances good 
will, and brings in new 
revenue. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


Kennedy Sinclaire, Inc. 
140 Cedar Street 
New York 


NEW BUSINESS FOR BANKS 


DANGER AHEAD 
In Automobile 


Financing 


Many conservative bankers are 
now protecting depositors’ funds 
invested in automobile paper 
against such hazards as double 
loans, wrong serial and mo- 
tor numbers, fictitious deals, 
frauds, etc., by registering the 
collateral back of each note with 
Galloway Service, a recognized 
clearing house serving the terri- 
tory between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Atlantic Seaboard. 


Today — Galloway Registration 
Service is a musf when a banker 
finances motor vehicles. 


Put your house in order now and 
avoid losses later. 


GALLOWAY SERVICE 


Established 1926 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


volume with a lower dollar charge per in- 
dividual transaction. It is going to be a 
test of management in the next year or 
two and those institutions that can “get 
small” again will come through, but 
others will find it difficult to survive. 

Many financing institutionsarestaffed 
with people who have had no business 
experience in a depression, or if they 
have had such experience, it was not in 
connection with instalment paper. In 
most cases banks started their consumer 
credit departments within the last five 
years and during the rising period of the 
business cycle have had very favorable 
experience. These banks are in an ex- 
posed position if their volume of busi- 
ness is reduced and their past due ac- 
counts increase. They must be prepared 
to have a large number of delinquent ac- 
counts during a period of depression and 
only through their willingness to recog- 
nize this probable condition will they do 
their part to justify banks being in the 
loan business to the individual. 


The Community Trust 
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trate their broad character, we again 
quote from the Buffalo Foundation: 


(1) The governing committee shall, in each 
calendar year, appropriate the entire net in- 
come... for the following uses and purposes 
among others: 

(a) For assisting public educational, chari- 
table, or benevolent institutions, whether sup- 
ported wholly, or in part by private dona- 
tions, or by public taxation, and investigat- 
ing the conduct, scope, and operation of same; 

(b) For promoting scientific research for 
the advancement of human knowledge, and 
the alleviation of human suffering, or the suf- 
fering of animals; 

(c) For the care of the sick, aged and help- 
less; 

(d) For the care of needy men, women and 
children; 

(e) For aiding in the reformation of 

(1) Victims of narcotics, drugs and in- 
toxicating liquors, 

(2) Released inmates of penal and re- 
formatory institutions, and 

(3) Wayward and delinquent persons. 

(f) For providing facilities for public rec- 
reation; 

(g) For the improvement of living and 
working conditions; 

(h) For the encouragement of social and 
domestic hygiene; 

(i) For the encouragement of sanitation 
and measures for the prevention of disease; 

(j) For investigating and promoting the 
investigation of, or research into the causes of 
ignorance, poverty and vice, preventing the 
operation of such causes, and remedying or 
ameliorating the conditions resulting there- 
from. 


A wide scope of activity and broad 


humanitarian purposes are necessary if 
community trusts fulfill their missions. 


Just been bawled out. Her 
bess lost a law sult because he 
couldn’t produce a vital 

record in court. 


nd poor girl—it 

wasn't her fault. If 

the boas had known 

about Liberty Stor- 

age Boxes and acted 

such a thing would never have happened. 

Today it is vitally necessary to store 

tl tically all business rec- 

a « Liberty Bozes for storing 

letters, ch . time cards, in fact, prac- 

tically every office record, because 

they're GOOD and STRONG and 
ECONOMICAL. 


Pin this ad to your letterhead and mail it 
today—we'll send you a FREE Sample 
of any one of our 23 standard stock sizes. 


Manufactured by the Leader in the 
field of record storage specialists: 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY © 


536 South Clark St. Chicago, 111. 


as 
easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and say “Hotel Roosevelt” . . . He’ll 
escort you through our private pas- 
sageway, direct to the 
lobby . . . Time-saving convenience 
and complete comfort . . . Satisfying 
meals . . . Attractive rooms with bath 


from $4.50. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MAADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Roosevelt 
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Booklets at Your Service 


SELECTED FOR THEIR INTEREST TO YOU 


We'll be glad to see that you get a copy of any or all of these booklets, free of charge 

or obligation. Each one has been carefully selected for its special value to bankers and 

business executives. Simply mail your request on bank or company letterhead to 
Dept. BB-7, American Bankers Association, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


SAVES 25% IN FUEL COSTS 


Many banks have cut heating and 
cooling costs, increased usable floor 
space, reduced dust damage and safe- 
guarded employee health by installing 
modern revolving doors at entrance 
ways to their institutions. Here is a 
color-illustrated booklet describing the 
newest in revolving doors which have 
reinforced “all-glass” construction and 
test-proven electric eye control. 


SECURING PERSONAL LOANS 


This comprehensive, 20-page bro- 
chure is especially designed for officers 
of banks now making, or contemplating 
making, personal loans. It presents in a 
clear, careful and factual manner the 
advantages of insurance on the life of 
the debtor in favor of the creditor, the 
ways in which credit life insurance 
works, and various plans on this type of 
coverage that bankers have found ex- 
ceptionally satisfactory. 


WHAT TO DO BEFORE AND 
AFTER A FIRE 
This little by 8-page booklet 
tells four things you should do to pro- 
tect your home against fire loss, and 
three steps to take in case fire strikes. 
Another booklet (same size) entitled, 
“The Fox Was Hung” presents perti- 
nent information on fur coat insurance. 
A third little booklet is called, “The 
Midnight Mystery.” We won’t give the 
mystery away, but when you solve it 
you may discover an idea worth passing 
along to your industrial customers. 
Your inquiry will bring all three 
booklets. 


Booklets Still At Your Service 


THE BANK OF THE FUTURE 


In the “world of tomorrow” no cages 
or bars will waste space on the banking 
floor. Tellers, at conveniently located 
desks and stands, will receive cash sped 
from lower floors via modern pneumatic 
tube systems which will also make 
the bookkeeping department instantly 
available. This 16-page illustrated book- 
let tells how pneumatic tubes speed 
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banking and industrial operations—how 
they could cut costs for your bank and 
provide greater safety in transmitting 
cash, securities and documents. 


FIRE PROTECTION FOR ESSENTIAL 
RECORDS 

Here are two valuable 6-page folders 
issued by a group whose main interest is 
in the better protection of essential 
business records against fire hazards. 
One folder tells you how to classify 
your business records according to their 
“after-a-fire” value. The other folder 
tells you how to make a survey of the 
extent to which your essential records 
are adequately protected against fire. 
Your inquiry will bring both folders. 


AN A BC OF BUSINESS 
MACHINES 

Seventeen business machines are illus- 
trated in this compact 24-page booklet 
and their many uses briefly described. 
The booklet outlines the ways these 
machines tackle difficult jobs, cut costs 
and speed operations. Among the equip- 
ment cited are a printing calculator, a 
vertical adder, five different types of 
bookkeeping machines and a half-dozen 
multi-purpose adding machines. 


NEW FINGER MOISTENER 


An ingenious finger moistener has 
been developed that gives finger tips 
just the right amount of moisture for 
counting bills and leafing through rec- 
ords. Its spun glass wick is always on 
the job, never gets messy, and the 
moistener can easily be kept clean and 
serviceable. Write for the descriptive 
folder published by the manufacturer— 
it will give you the complete story. 


QUICK-ON, QUICK-OFF FARM 
MACHINES 

Country bankers will find this com- 
plete 24-page catalogue, published by a 
leading manufacturer of farm machin- 
ery, useful in measuring the require- 
ments of their customers. It presents the 
latest innovations of precision-built, 
economically-run tractors, plus an array 
of implements that can be attached 
quickly to serve every farm purpose. 


To the non-technical buyer, one make 
of Fluorescent equipment may look so 
much like the others that he can only 
guess which is the RIGHT one to 
choose. As a result, many an inferior 
fixture has been selected just because 
it “cost a little less.” 

But gradually, as utilities and archi- 
tects spread the facts, more and more 
business men realized that the real 
bargain in Fluorescent lighting is the 
BEST ENGINEERED JOB. That is 
why so many leading firms are now in- 
sisting on LINOLITE—the equipment 
that is Engineered for Performance 
and Guaranteed for Satisfaction by 
FRINK, pioneers in Fluorescent light- 
ing and leading manufacturers of 
lighting equipment since 1857. 

Mail the coupon below for our new 
brochure of Frink installations and 
valuable Fluorescent engineering data. 
It shows why it pays to 


“po it RIGHT with 


LINOLITE” 


THE FRINK CORP. 
Bridge Plaza South, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Please send me your new brochure on ‘The Ulti- 
mate in Fluorescent Lighting." 
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“That entry proves the point...” 


In these days of increasing inspection of records, any one of the entries 
made today may be mighty important a year — or twenty or fifty years — 
from now! You can’t guess which one it may be. Keep all your records on 
paper that will stand up under today’s tough usage . . . and time! Well- 
known business men, bankers, and accountants all over the country make 
sure of that by specifying L. L. Brown record papers for all records. 


L. L. Brown record papers are outstanding in their uniformity and dura- 
bility. Every one of them has a perfect surface for any kind of writing, for 
erasure, and re-writing. These qualities have been part of these fine papers 
for nearly a hundred years! And yet, the cost is no more than for papers of 
similar rag percentage — a fraction more than for obviously cheap papers. 


Ask your printer to supply your next record forms and books on these 
fine papers. 


... for your correspondence! 


The crisp, authoritative crackle of an 
L. L. Brown bond tells your client or cus- 
tomer at once that you thoroughly value 
your contact with him! Let your printer 
show you your letterhead on these fine 
letter papers. 


& 


L: L: BROWN 


PAPER COMPANY 
Established in 1849 


Adams, Massachusetts 


Papers for Dependable Records, 
Impressive Correspondence 


FREE! . . . This newest 
L. L. Brown booklet (read- 
ing time about 8 minutes) 
shows you how to get su- 
perior records, more im- 
pressive stationery at 
microscopic ...ifany... 
extra cost. Write today— 
please ask for booklet B, 
“MUCH for a mite.” 


BANKING’S 
Advertisers 
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PREFABRICATION IS PRACTICAL 


is the rule with the 
leading prefabricators! 


Every month, Douglas Fir Plywood 
is being used as a basic structural 
material in more than 1000 
prefabricated buildings! 


Prefabrication has come of age. In plants from coast 
to coast, honses are being produced on virtually a pro- 
duction line basis. For prefabrication speeds construc- 
tion, minimizes overhead, permits greater accuracy and 
control, brings about substantial economies and pro- 
vides better shelter. 


Why Plywood is used extensively 


Douglas Fir Plywood is by far the favorite material for 
prefabricated structures. It is being used as the basic 
structural material on more than 1000 prefabricated 
buildings a month. The reasons for this are: (1) Its 
physical properties. Plywood combines toughness, dur- 
ability, amazing strength and rigidity with light 
weight. It is virtually kick-proof and scuff-proof. It 
provides excellent insulation, shuts out wind and dust 
and effectively absorbs sound. (2) Its large sizes, its 
many thicknesses and its variety of types and grades. 
(3) Its ability to take any desired finish. 


Send for ‘‘How to Build Houses Fast”’ 


The Douglas Fir Plywood Association has just issued 
a 16-page booklet, “How to Build Houses Fast,” that 
describes prefabrication with plywood in detail and 
contains photographs of the operations and houses of 
the nation’s leading prefabricators. This booklet is free. 


Also available without charge is the Dri-Bilt with Ply- 
wood Manual that tells how to use Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood in traditional on-the-job construction. Dri-Bilt 
construction saves man-hours, builds warmer, more 
rigid houses that will still be sound when the mort- 
gage is paid. Dri-Bilt with Plywood homes are accepted 
by F.H.A. and approved in the Uniform Building 
Code. For literature, write Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., 
1506 Tacoma Building, Tacoma, Washington. 


GENUINE SPECIFY DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 
BY THESE "GRADE TRADE-MARKS” 


THE WALL SECTIONS 


of many prefabricated 
structures are quickly 
and accurately assem- 
bled on table jigs like 
these while the founda- 
tions are being laid. Be- 
cause the bulk of the 
work is done indoors, no 
time is lost due to bad 
weather or cold. This 
scene was taken in the 
plant of National Homes 
Corp., Lafayette, Ind. 
“How to Build Houses 
Fast’’ describes construc- 
tion methods more fully. 


DEFENSE ORDERS and the 
orders of our regular cus- 
tomers are being filled as 
promptly as possible. But 
more plywood is on the way! 
Production capacity of the 
Douglas Fir Plywood indus- 
try will soon reach one hun- 
dred fifty million ft. a month. 


* 
GENUINE 


WALLBOARD PLNPANEL DERA EXT.-D.F.P.A. 


HOUSES OF EVERY SIZE 


can be prefabricated to good 
advantage. This particular 
house, one of the sixteen very 
attractive designs offered by the 
National Homes Corp., Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, is Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood inside and out. 


PLYWOOD INTERIORS 


are permanently beautiful— 
crack-proof, scuff-proof, kick- 
proof. This photograph shows 
the smart living room in one oi 
the houses built by Bates Pre- 
fabricated Structures, Oakland, 
California. 


FREE PLAN BOOKLETS 


show how N.H.F. village a 
farm house plans can be adapte¢ 
to Dri-Bilt with Plywood com 

struction. Write for copy 


and 
re abr yea 
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THE WORLD TODAY 


By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


Now Comes War 


Finding America 


N a little village on an island south of Manila there 
| was living a few years ago an American school 
teacher. He had only one leg, was almost completely 
bald, and had a set of store teeth that he had bought 
several years before during a trip to Batavia. 

He lived in one room by himself and talked with the 
mayor occasionally, but did not seem to have the knack 
of making friends. Sometimes he would speak of his old 
home in a Pennsylvania town, but he never made any 
plans to go back. It was too far away, and he wasn’t 
sure that there would be anyone still living there who 
would remember him. 

One day a Filipino boy, whose father had fought 
American troops during the Aguinaldo rebellion, caught 
up with the teacher on their way home after school and 
began to ply him with questions about America. He 
wanted to know where it was, how big, how rich, how 
high the mountains were, and whether America had any 
big, deep rivers. The boy had seen pictures of American 
cities in some old newspapers which his father had used 
to decorate the inside of the family dwelling. 

“It’s quite a long way to America from here,” the 
teacher answered. “ First of all, you must find some way to 
get to Manila; then you must take a boat and go to Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, and even up to Japan, where the boat 
usually stops at a place called Yokohama. Then comes 
a long trip over the water, day after day, until finally 
you reach San Francisco . . . and presto! America!” 

The boy asked, “Do you love San Francisco?” 

“Not particularly,” said the teacher. “I have no 
reason to. I’ve only been there once and that was a 
good many years ago. You see, San Francisco is really 
not America. I said it was, but that mixes you up. It’s 
just a city where you get off the boat. You must take a 
train after that and ride one, two, three days over 
mountains, right through big farms, over the biggest 
river in the world, on and on.” 

“When do you really get to America?” asked this 
small, brown piece of persistence. 

“T guess I don’t know,” said the teacher. “It isn’t any 
place in particular, it isn’t any of those things that you 
see out of the train window. It must be inside of you, in 
your heart, maybe. It’s something in your heart.” 

Well, maybe. But anyway, there’s a story with a 
meaning for us right now. A great many people have 
tried to find America in Wall Street, Washington, in a 


labor union or some place else, but that’s not where 
they'll find it. 


Geared to War Needs 


Is A letter to all members of the American Bankers 
Association, President Koeneke referred to his recent 
visit with President Roosevelt and Secretary Morgen- 
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thau and urged all banks to do everything possible to aid 
the war program. 

“Every activity of the Association,” said the letter 
in part, “is being geared to the war needs of the nation. 
Our work at Washington will be more important than 
ever. The welfare of the country will be the factor that 
determines what we shall do and where, when, and how 
it shall be done. 

“The problems of war are not new to this Association. 
It has served through two wars and has seen other critical 
days in its 67 years of existence. Some of the financial 
problems of this conflict will be new; others will be 
similar to those we have faced before. Whatever they 
are, we will solve them. .. . 

“Bankers can render immediate service to national 
welfare through their day by day contacts with millions 
of their customers who will look to them for information 
and advice. We of the banking business can render no 
greater service to the nation at this time than that of 
bringing to the people calm counsel and sober judg- 
ment to the end that they may face danger with confi- 
dence and meet it with courage.” 


Hara-Kiri 


A JAPANESE writer named Tsurumi was returning to 
Japan in 1924, after a lecture tour in the United States 
which had put a little extra money in his kimono. He 
was lively, for a Jap, and even more self-important than . 
most of them, and he claimed to be a fortune teller. 

This impressed everybody very much and he was 
usually in the center of a group consisting chiefly of 
American ladies going to Honolulu with marriageable 
daughters to join the navy and a few Honolulu daugh- 
ters returning home with husbands. 

One night on deck during a fortune-telling bee, some- 
one asked Mr. Tsurumi what the Japanese people 
really thought about Americans. This was about the 
time when the Japanese exclusion act was fresh and 
irritating in the minds of people of Japan. Mr. Tsurumi 
said that the Japanese people would be a little slow in 
understanding what the exclusion act really meant and 
suggested that he had a story which would answer the 
question better. Here is the story: 

A fellow in Japan was being tried in court on the 
charge of killing an old acquaintance. The judge asked 
him why he had committed the crime and the defendant 
explained that the murdered man had called him a hip- 
popotamus 20 years ago. The judge then asked why, if 
such were the case, had he not killed the offending gent 
20 years ago. 

“Because,” explained the murderer, “I just found out 
a few days ago what a hippopotamus was.” 


Is the new version of this story it would be a case of 
suicide. 
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The Impact of War on Banking 


MAX CAVANAGH 


From time to time in the months to come BANKING 
proposes to utilize the services of that ever-increasing 
group of representative bankers who comprise the 
alumni body of The Graduate School of Banking con- 
ducted by the American Bankers Association at Rut- 
gers University. These bankers are located in every 
state, and are fitted to act as reporters on current de- 
velopments in their respective localities. Their find- 
ings will be collated by one of their own number and 
presented as articles in these pages. 

This month we publish the first of this series. The 
author, Mr. CAVANAGH, is assistant vice-president 
of The National City Bank of New York. 


fense program was doing to the banking business. 

Since the way to get the facts is to ask the man who 
knows, BANKING sent a questionnaire to representative 
bankers across the country. It asked what effect the de- 
fense program and higher living costs were having on 
bank personnel problems; whether there had been any 
marked change in lending activities; what priorities 
were doing to bankers; whether banks had found it 
necessary or desirable to develop new services or to ex- 
pand old ones; how Defense Savings Bonds were going; 
and, in addition, it asked for such general observations 
on the present situation in the banking business as the 
bankers cared to make. 

The answers have not been astounding in any sense. 
In fact it appears that the situation is pretty much what 
one would expect it to be. The banks in the industrial 
sections have felt the impact most; those in the agricul- 
tural sections have felt it least. 


Tee magazine wanted the facts as to what the de- 


Wirn respect to the problem of personnel, responses are 
conflicting. In the industrial districts and the larger 
cities there has been a definite increase in the turnover of 
employees. In the main the loss has been confined to the 
lower salaried groups, such as transit clerks and other 
junior employees, although in a few instances older and 
more experienced men have left to accept jobs at sub- 
stantial salary increases. Moreover, there have been 
fewer youngsters just out of school interested in entering 
the banking business, and even in those districts not 
affected by industrial activity there has naturally been 
some loss to the draft and to the Reserve Corps. This 
loss in male personnel has been met by increasing the 
number of women employees and for certain types of 
work the experience with this class of help has been satis- 
factory, but this, as Mr. Kipling would say, is another 
story. 

Generally speaking, banks in the agricultural sections 
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have had no serious personnel problems to date, al- 
though many such bankers report a mild migration from 
their towns to industrial centers under the lure of higher 
wages. 

Nearly all bankers agree that an increase in wage 
scales is inevitable, not only to meet higher living costs, 
but to prevent further loss of trained personnel to in- 
dustry. Recent newspaper reports have described bonus 
plans or living allowances inaugurated by the larger 
city banks as their solution to this problem. 

Speaking from a defense area on the Pacific Coast one 
banker sums it up this way: 


“Tus is probably the most difficult problem faced by 
our banks. Young men are being called to the service 
and many others are volunteering. The defense indus- 
tries of this locality are employing literally thousands of 
men and while a great many of them come from other 
sections of the country, a large percentage are taken 
from the banks. Why do they go? Salaries, primarily. 
War industries will pay our trained people 30 to 50 per 
cent more than they are now receiving. Whence do re- 
placements come? College boys go into the defense in- 
dustries or Army; high school boys are going into the 
defense industries. Banks have had to fall back on girls 
of high school age and on up to fill the gap. The younger 
girls are trained on bookkeeping machines, the older girls 
on teller work. The last three months has seen a 50 
per cent increase in American Institute of Banking girls 
membership.” 

On the other hand a Nebraska banker says: 

“The trend is for higher wages and while we have not 
lost any employees we understand that quite a number 
of men in large and small banks in this territory have 
left to work in California.” 


Priorities 


All business establishments need stationery, equip- 
ment, and supplies, and banks are no exception. In- 
ability to obtain the quantities needed for their ordinary 
operations will seriously embarrass the banks and the 
communities they service. Thus far have the banks ex- 
perienced any serious difficulty in obtaining their re- 
quirements? In the main the answer is in the negative, 
but almost all reporting banks express apprehension on 
this score and some speak of slowness in getting mechan- 
ical equipment, if indeed it can be had at all. 

As with other business establishments, larger inven- 
tories are being carried against the day when pins, clips, 
rubber bands and certain grades of paper may be 
unobtainable. 

The situation, as seen by a mid-western banker, is 
summarized as follows: 

“Most machine equipment is unobtainable in any 
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4 Graduate School of Banking class in session in the Rutgers gymnasium 


large quantity ; consequently, replacement programs and 
new systems are being deferred. Price increases, includ- 
ing higher taxes, have made some machines too expen- 
sive in relation to the work performed. We have found 
used equipment prices up 10 per cent to 25 per cent. 
Priority orders have been requested by suppliers of cer- 
tain steel equipment, and PD-1 applications have been 
submitted to Washington. In general, we are purchasing 
no machine equipment ‘for the duration’ and are 
concentrating on the care of our present equipment. 

“Paper prices, to mention but one item, have increased 
five times during 1941. Delivery schedules are now 30 
to 60 days on most items. Office supply items involving 
rubber, metal, or chemicals are increasingly difficult 
to obtain. Building maintenance supplies are tightest of 
all. Some rationing has begun, for example, forms in- 
volving interleaved carbon.” 


Services 


Bankers throughout the country are ready and willing 
to expand their existing services or to develop new ones 
to meet the emergency. 

In communities where camps, shipyards or other de- 
fense projects are located or under construction there 
has been a marked increase in banking activity. Facilities 
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for providing payrolls, cashing checks and similar serv- 
ices have placed a heavy burden on the banks. In some 
instances this increased lobby activity has necessitated 
extensive alterations and some banks have found it 
necessary to remain open at night as well as during the 
usual business hours in order to handle the increased 
load. 

Some of the larger banks have established special win- 
dows for the sale of Defense Bonds and smaller ones have 
included this service with other departments. 

Bankers generally realize that in times like the present 
their responsibilities to their borrowing clients engaged 
in war work increase in proportion to the urgency of 
material or services involved. To meet this situation 
some banks in the larger cities have designated certain 
officers as specialists in war industry lending. It is the 
function of these officers to exhaust every possibility of 
making seemingly unbankable loans into loans that 
can be accepted safely. 


Loan Activity 


It isa matter of general knowledge that loans and dis- 
counts have increased substantially under the impact 
of the defense program. From June 30, 1939 to June 30, 
1941, the last call date, the total of commercial, indus- 
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trial, and agricultural loans in member banks rose from 
about $4.8 to $7.3 billion, or about 52 per cent. 

How has this increase been scattered throughout the 
country? Have banks generally participated in this in- 
creased lending activity, or has it been concentrated in 
particular localities? Has the increase been in loans 
generally or in defense loans principally? 

Loans in the two central reserve cities, ie., New York 
and Chicago, increased in this two year period from $1.8 
billion outstanding on June 30, 1939 to about $3 billion 
on June 30, 1941, or about 67 per cent. In the 61 cities 
classified as reserve cities loans increased from $1.9 
billion to about $2.9 billion, or 53 per cent, while in the 
country banks the increase was only about 26 per cent, 
or from $1 billion to $1.4 billion. 

The answers to the questionnaire bear out these fig- 
ures at least to the extent of showing that the increases 
have occurred chiefly in the larger cities, although no 
complete confirmation is possible because of the differ- 
ence in date. 

Answers received from banks located in defense areas 
indicated some increases in loans. Twenty-five per cent 
to 30 per cent is the increase most frequently mentioned, 
though in the most part resulting indirectly rather than 
directly from defense projects. Generally speaking, the 
increases in areas outside of the central reserve banks ap- 
peared to come from an all around increase in business, 
stimulated directly and indirectly by defense effort. 
(Figures reported by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion indicate a very considerable proportion of the loan 
increase to be due to defense lending.) 

The proportionately greater increase in loans in the 
central reserve cities may possibly be accounted for by 
the fact that much of the defense work is in the hands of 
the larger industrial organizations who habitually bor- 
row in the larger centers. In some few instances bankers 
in the agricultural districts have reported that high 
prices for farm products are permitting farmers to repay 
loans earlier than usual. 

Evidence of the varied experience in different areas 
appears as follows: 

A banker from an industrial district in Ohio says: 

“Tn general it may be stated that commercial loans 
have increased slightly over the past year, but that no 
substantial amount of new loans has come to the banks 
directly for defense purposes.” 


On the Rutgers campus 


Impacts 


It appears from this survey that bankers are ex- 
periencing difficulties similar in nature to those 
being met by other business men, and in common 
with them will doubtless find matters worse before 
they are better. 

There has been an all around increase in banking 
activity with larger deposits and more loans, in some 
instances to such an extent as to require substantial 
alterations and additions to “ plant”’ in order to pro- 
vide requisite lobby and work space. In the main, as 
with other business, the increased volume is being 
handled by a smaller or less experienced staff. This 
results in greater risk of costly operating errors, and 
an increased burden on supervisory officers. 

As yet there has been no serious difficulty in obtain- 
ing stationery and ordinary equipment, although 
some apprehension on this score is expressed. As is 
the case with many manufacturing and trading con- 
cerns which have anticipated their inventory require- 
ments for some time in advance, some bankers have 
laid in quantities of supplies for a somewhat longer 
period than usual. 

While higher prices for farm products may have 
the effect of reducing somewhat the demand for loans 
in the agricultural districts, the defense program itself 
and the increased business activity it has generated 
have resulted in a marked increase in loan demand. 


Another, from Virginia, puts it this way: 

“We have been active in direct defense lending for a 
bank of our size although the bulk of our defense loans 
have been to contractors for construction purposes 
rather than to manufacturers for production purposes. 
Such loans, of course, have been liquid and of short 
duration and they are now failing to sustain the decline 
in normal commercial borrowings.” 

A Dakota banker sums up in these few words: 

“There is very little demand for loans, about 25 per 
cent of the farm paper is being paid. We have no defense 
loans. The volume of new instalment paper is decreasing.” 


Defense Bonds 


Although nearly all the reporters spoke of active and 
enthusiastic promotional activity on the part of the 
banks in the sale of Defense Bonds, they differed widely 
in their opinion of the results obtained. Some bankers 
felt that their sales had been all that could be expected, 
while others said the response had been disappointing in 
spite of their best efforts. However, it is well to remember 
that these reports reflect conditions that existed prior to our 
entry into the war. 

There were also contradictions as to whether pur- 
chases came from the higher income groups or from the 
middle and lower brackets, but the majority opinion 
seemed to be that the wage earning classes have been 
generally apathetic, although improvement was being 
noted when the questionnaire was answered. 
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Cost of Living Bonuses 


WILLIAM POWERS 


Mr. Powers is director of the Customer Relations 
Department, American Bankers Association. 


AYMENT to bank staff members of additional com- 
pensation as an offset against the rise in living 
costs has become sufficiently widespread to justify 

a brief review of some of the plans now in effect. 

Wide variations in rates, in bases of computation, and 
in classes of staff members affected are apparent in the 
following excerpts taken from 15 of the bonus plan an- 
nouncements which have come to our attention: 

1. Experimental adjustment based on cost of living 
for third quarter of 1941—4 per cent on basic salaries up 
to $250 per month. 

2. General salary increase of 10 per cent to be effec- 
tive for the duration of the war. 

3. Increase of 5 per cent in all salaries up to $200 a 
month, subject to further adjustment if living costs con- 
tinue to rise. 

4. Wage increases averaging 8 per cent to meet in- 
creasing cost of living; increases range from 15 per cent 
for employees in low wage brackets to 5% per cent for 
those in the higher brackets. 

5. General increase of 3 per cent for all employees, 
retroactive to January 1, 1941, and to be considered as 
adjusted compensation rather than bonus. Subject to 
change, depending on living costs and bank earnings. 

6. Cost of living bonus of 6 per cent of weekly salaries 
to all employees whose salaries do not exceed $3,000 per 
annum. 

7. Emergency bonus of from $100 a year for em- 
ployees earning less than $1,000 a year to $250 for em- 
ployees earning between $2,000 and $3,000 per year. 

8. Supplemental compensation of 6 per cent of sala- 
ries up to $3,000, payable to all officers and employees 
whose salaries are not over $5,000. Bank reserves right 
to alter or discontinue bonus payment. 

9. Supplemental payments at the rate of 6 per cent on 
the first $1,800 of annual salary and 4 per cent on the 
next $1,200, to all officers and employees with basic an- 
nual salaries of $6,000 or less. Plan subject to review 
every three months. 

10. Supplementary cost of living compensation at the 
rate of 6 per cent of the first $1,800 of annual pay, pro- 
vided that no supplementary payment would be made 
which will raise the total remuneration to any employee 
above the $6,000 level. Plan subject to adjustment or 
elimination. 

11. Cost of living bonus for quarter beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1941; 6 per cent to employees receiving $2,000 or 
less per year; 5 per cent to those receiving $2,001 to 
$3,000 with provision that no one in this bracket shall 
receive less than the maximum bonus paid in the lower 
bracket; and 4 per cent to those receiving $3,001 to 
$9,000 with the same provision as to the minimum. 
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12. Quarterly cost of living bonus of 11 per cent of 
salaries up to $500 per month. 

13. Quarterly cost of living bonus to all employees 
who have been with the bank over six months—6 per 
cent of basic pay. 

14. Quarterly bonus of 15 per cent, 12% per cent, 10 
per cent, and 714 per cent on salary brackets up to 
$1,200, to $2,999, to $4,999, and to $5,000 plus. 

15. Temporary quarterly bonus of 8.33 per cent ad- 
justable to fluctuations in living costs. 


Bayxs which are now paying additional compen- 
sation or are considering such action should make 
certain that the operation of their plans is in strict ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the wage-hour law. 

D. J. Needham, general counsel of the American 
Bankers Association, calls attention to the fact that the 
Wage and Hour Division has taken the position that 
where it can be conclusively demonstrated that a par- 
ticular payment is a gift or gratuity it need not be in- 
cluded in computations of the regular rate of pay. Thus, 
in bonus plans where the payment and the amount of 
the bonus are solely in the discretion of the employer 
and where the employee has no contract right, express or 
implied, to any amount, such payments will not be con- 
sidered a part of the regular rate at which the employee 
is employed and need not be included in computing his 
regular hourly rate of pay and overtime compensation. 

If, on the other hand, the employee has a right by 
contract, express or implied, to a payment, it cannot be 
considered to be a gift and must be included in comput- 
ing the employee’s regular hourly rate of pay and over- 
time compensation. In this latter category the term 
“bonus” is used generally to describe various methods 
of deferred payment for work done. 

If, for example, a board of directors at the end of a 
month should pass a resolution providing for bonus pay- 
ments to employees in an amount equal to 4 per cent of 
their regular salaries during the last quarter of a year, 
and if the board makes it clear that such bonus is in- 
tended merely as a gift or gratuity even though the 
reason for making such gift is because of a 4 per cent 
increase in the cost of living for such three-month period, 
such payment would not appear to be of a character that 
would require its inclusion in the regular rate of pay 
upon which overtime compensation is determined. In 
fact, one of the characteristics of a gift bonus is that the 
employer can, if he chooses to do so, deduct the amount 
of overtime compensation paid to a particular employee 
in determining the amount of the bonus which such em- 
ployee shall receive. 

Similar action could be taken by the directors at the 
end of each succeeding three-month period so long as the 
employees clearly understood that they had no contract 
right, express or implied, to the bonus payments. 
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Wartime Precautions 


HE banks of the east and west coasts are confronted 
[wie some of the problems experienced by the 

British banks for more than two years—what to do 
with their staffs and records, and whether to remain 
open for business during air raid alarms. 

Despite the fact that few bank executives have antic- 
ipated actual bombings of our cities, some of the eastern 
and western banks are known to have been making du- 
plicates of all essential records for several months back. 
At night one set of the records is transferred to another 
branch and placed in safekeeping. During the day, when 
both sets of necessity must be brought together, so far as 
possible they are kept in different parts of the banks, 
with one set accessible to storage vaults. 

During the early air raid alarms securities and cash 
were rushed to the vaults and kept there until the all 
clear signals sounded. 

The stock exchanges lost no time in considering meas- 
ures to be taken should raids occur. The New York 
Stock and New York Curb exchanges have completed 
plans for clearing their trading floors. Decisions on 
whether to suspend trading entirely during alarms are 
pending. The New York Cocoa Exchange has announced 
that it will suspend trading during raid alarms. 

Personnel safety has been a primary consideration 
with all of the banks and stock exchanges. Air raid 
wardens have been selected from the employees and 
given special instruction, and locations providing the 
maximum safety have been designated for shelter of 
employees and customers during alarms. 


Wane it seems unlikely that our cities will be sub- 
jected to the bombings experienced in London, as a 
criterion of what banks may do to protect their records 
we can do no better than quote from the February 1941 
issue of the Protective Bulletin of the American Bankers 
Association, which relates the precautions taken by the 
London office of an American bank: 

“Tn order to provide a means of reconstructing records 
in the event of loss, damage, or destruction, a Recordak 
film is made each day of paid checks, debit and credit 
tickets, deposit slips, securities deposit and withdrawal 
tickets, bills discounted, checks purchased, foreign re- 
mittances, etc. The films are sent out for developing each 
day and after development are lodged at the country 
office. In addition, a Recordak film is made once a month 
of certain basic records as deposit accounts, loan records 
(including collateral details), bills discounted diary, ac- 
ceptance records, etc. Also, once quarterly a Recordak 
film is made of the securities held records. These films 
when developed are also lodged at the country office. 

“All persons employed in the building were assigned 
to specific air raid shelters and were given basic training 
in the precautions and procedures to be followed in an 
emergency.” 

F. Bradshaw Makin, of Manchester, England, in the 
March 1941 issue of BANktNG had this to say: 

“. , . forethought and planning before the disaster 
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WEIMAN & LESTER 


Mae Singhi Breen, national director of Air Raid Precaution 

for the American Women’s Voluntary Services, giving the first 

of four lectures on the fundamentals of the air raid precaution 

to the staff of the American Bankers Association at the Murray 

Hill Hotel, New York. Executive Manager Harold Stonier 
seated at Miss Breen’s left 


and hard but regulated teamwork immediately after 
enable the service to be resumed with the minimum of 
delay and dislocation. When premises and records are 
completely demolished the first task is to obtain within 
an hour or so alternative accommodations in which the 
staff can set about this work. 

“«’. . Instances have been noted where the staff have 
had to work by candle light in their overcoats, because 
the electric light, water and gas have been cut off and 
the empty window frames had not been boarded. One of 
the first tasks is to cbtain a supply of cash. . . .” 


Wane one or two members of the staff remain on 
counter duty to attend to customers, others are engaged 
on building up a complete set of books to replace those 
destroyed or temporarily unavailable. The reconstruc- 
tion of all accounts, both personal and impersonal, could 
not be accomplished had not the authorities had the 
foresight to insist on duplicate records being compiled 
daily and weekly and lodged for safety with custodian 
offices located in non-vulnerable areas. 

“The compilation of duplicate records, which was 
considered by many bank officers as rather a nuisance in 
the pre-blitz days, has more than justified itself. . . . 

“At the custodian office there is maintained a full set 
of ledger account headings giving, at the top of each ac- 
count, full details of the customer’s name and address, 
etc., credit limit, interest rates, and securities held as 
cover.” 


Arrictes having previously appeared in BawxING de- 
scribing how English banks met operating problems 
caused by the war, which may be of interest at this time, 
include: ‘A London Bank in the Country,” pictures, 
November 1940; “London Banking Carries On,” by D. 
E. Bedford, January 1941; “ Banking As Usual,” by Mr. 
Makin, March 1941; “A Letter from London,” by H. 
C. F. Holgate, June 1941; and “ Manpower in British 
Banks,” by Mr. Makin, October 1941. 

Mary B. LEACH 
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PICTURE LOG — Foreign Fund Control... 


HE series of meetings being conducted by the United 
States Treasury Department in cooperation with the 
American Bankers Association in key cities to bring about 
a better understanding on the part of bankers of the Treas- 
ury regulation governing the control of foreign funds was 
interrupted temporarily by the war, after meetings were 
held in Cleveland, Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco. 
Walter B. French, deputy manager, American Bankers 
Association, opened these meetings with an explanation of 
the reasons therefore. Norman E. Towson, the Treasury’s 
assistant director of Foreign Fund Control and leader 
of the Treasury group, explained the mechanics of the regu- 
lations and their purpose; a Treasury economist discussed 
the economic aspects of control; and a member of the Treas- 
ury’s legal staff explained the legal aspects of control. 
Here are examples of freezing ‘“‘cases’’ used on the 
Treasury-A.B.A. itinerary: 
“A certain European, possessing a considerable fortune, 
had set up a substantial trust fund in an American bank. 


TASSONYE 


His son-in-law, living here, was made one of the co-trustees. 
He knew that the fund was not expected to be used, except 
under the most extraordinary circumstances. Suddenly, 
however, this man received a letter from his father-in-law 
asking that a very large sum be withdrawn from the fund 
and sent to him in Europe. This was followed by a trans- 
Atlantic telephone call. When the Treasury questioned the 
son-in-law in detail it became clear that all of the instruc- 
tions could have been, and most likely had been, issued 
under the instructions of German authorities. Naturally, 
the Treasury did not authorize the remittance.”’ 

“In response to a TFBE-1 questionnaire, there was dis- 
closed a case where two signing officers of a French-owned 
company organized and operating here actually were in 
occupied France, and so in a position to submit to duress 
and sign away the assets of the company. The company’s 
operating license was consequently amended to prevent 
those officers from exercising their authority to sign so long 
as they remained abroad.” 


CLEVELAND—above, left, bankers from the Cleveland Federal Reserve area, Ohio and West Virginia state associa- 
tion secretaries, and members of bank supervising agencies attending the first of the control of foreign fund confer- 
ences. CHICAGO—above, right, a similar group at the Chicago Federal Reserve district meeting 


DENVER—+elow, left, Treasury Department and A.B.A. leaders at the Denver meeting. Left to right, Henry Oliver, 

Jr., Neil D. Naiden, Joseph H. Murphy, Richard Aikin, Charles D. Shaeffer, Joseph B. Friedman, James D. Scramlin, 

Herbert L. Merillat, Mr. Towson, and Mr. French. SAN FRANCISCO—telow, right, bankers, state association leaders 
and banking department representatives at the San Francisco foreign funds control conference 
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Associations in Action... 


—_—_ 600 local and out-of-town bankers attended the 
28th annual bankers’ forum dinner of New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Banking. W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, vice-chairman of the board, The National 
City Bank of New York, presided. 


SYLVESTER 


SYLVESTER 


HONOR GUESTS—Above, left, left to right, Eugene C. Donovan, president, New York State Bankers Association; 

Warren L. Pierson, president, Export-Import Bank; Henry W. Koeneke, president, American Bankers Association; 

Mr. Burgess; and Henry Bruére, president, Savings Banks Association of the State of New York. OTHER DISTIN- 

GUISHED GUESTS—ight, left to right, William Feick, vice-president, Irving Trust Company; W. L. Hemingway, first 

vice-president, American Bankers Association; George T. Newell, president, American Institute of Banking; William 
Gerken, chapter vice-president; and P. D. Houston, past president of the A.B.A. 


BANK STUDY CONFERENCE 
—About 250 bank executives at- 
tended the Michigan Bankers Asso- 
ciation’s fourth bank study confer- 
ence at the U of M, Ann Arbor. 
Leaders—seated, left to right, E. W. 
DeLano, president, Michigan Bank- 
ers Association; Frank Totten, 
vice-president, The Chase National 
Bank of New York; J. S. Stubble- 
field, president, Peoples State Bank, 
St. Joseph; R. E. Reichert, vice- 
president, MBA. Standing, G. T. 
Stephenson, director of Trust Re- 
search, A.B.A.’s Graduate School of 
Banking; and R. O. Brundage, exec- 


utive manager, MBA 
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SYLVESTER 
BUILDING BANK BUSINESS—Above, at a meeting of the 
Financial Advertisers Association of New York, A. I. Salzman, 
assistant to the president, Lafayette National Bank, Brooklyn; 
William Powers, director, Customer Relations, American 
Bankers Association; and William F. Hofmayer, president, 
First National Bank of Union City, N. J., participated in a 

panel discussion on personnel and customer relations 
INVESTMENT BANKING—Left, John S. Fleek, partner of 
Hayden, Miller and Company, Cleveland, who was elected 
president of the Investment Bankers Association at its Holly- 
wood Beach, Florida, convention, and E. F. Connely, of 
Detroit, retiring IBA president 


MICHIGAN INVESTOR 
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A. I. B. Forums and Classes... 


PROTECTION—“Blanket Bond 
Coverage” was the topic of James E. 
Baum, deputy manager of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and secre- 
tary of its Insurance and Protective 
Committee, at the third seminar 
and forum meeting of Boston Chap- 
ter. Right, left to right, E. S. Johnson, 
auditor of The New England Trust 
Company and president of Boston 
Chapter; Mr. Baum; D. E. Hersee, 
vice-president, State Street Trust 
Company and president, Massa- 
chusetts Bankers Association; and 
J. H. Swift, Jr., of the Old Colony 
Trust Company and chairman, 
Seminar and Forum Committee 


BUSINESS ann GOVERNMENT 
—Chicago Chapter has concluded 
an eight-session course in “Business 
and Government,” designed to give 
senior bankers an opportunity to 
increase their understanding of con- 
temporary changes in the Govern- 
ment’s attitude toward private 
enterprise. Left, below, Paul H. 
Douglas, professor of economics, 
University of Chicago, speaking on 
“Government and Labor” 
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CUSHING-GELLATLY 


MORTGAGE LEN DING—Dr. Er- 
nest M. Fisher, director of Research 
in Mortgage and Real Estate Fi- 
nance for the American Bankers 
Association spoke on “Facts, Fancies 
and Fallacies in Mortgage Lending” 
at a forum meeting of Anthracite 
Chapter, Pottsville, Pennsylvania. 
Left, left to right, T. F. Matthews, 
second vice-president, Anthracite 
Chapter; Rev. P. W. Seiwell; Dr. 
Fisher; B. C. Long, Chapter presi- 
dent; F. W. Stoffler, chairman, 
Forum Committee; P. R. Lewis, 
member, National Forum Commit- 
tee; and G. W. Metz, first vice- 
president, Anthracite Chapter 


STUDENTS ann BANKING— 
New York high school students 
listening to one of the 10 weekly 
broadcasts on banking sponsored by 


New York Chapter 


TELLERS’ ROUNDTABLE—Phil- 
adelphia Chapter has concluded a 
four-session course designed for 
junior bank officers and senior tellers 
which covered the work of a win- 
dowman in his daily problems. Be- 
low, right, William Powers, director 
of Customer Relations, American 
Bankers Association, addressing the 
final seminar on “The Teller” 


GLOBE STUDIO 
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From Maine 


FOOD FOR DEFENSE—Agricultural 
Credit department managers of seven 
central New York commercial banks 
met recently at the National Bank and 
Trust Company, Norwich, to discuss cur- 
rent farm problems and lay plans for 
participation in the “Food for Defense” 
program. Left to right, H. E. Henderson 
and Assistant Vice-president B. J. Miner, 
First National Bank, Cortland; L. D. 
Hays, cashier, First National Bank, Sid- 
ney; Norman Thomson, First National 
Bank & Trust Co., Walton; C. A. Martin, 
Second National Bank, Cooperstown; 
C. M. Higley, president, Chenango 
County National Bank & Trust Co., 
Norwich; Otis A. Thompson, president, 
National Bank and Trust Co., Norwich, 
and chairman, Agricultural Commission 
of the A.B.A.; N. A. Jamba of Mr. 
Thompson’s bank; and W. E. Benson, 
Madison County Trust and Deposit Co. 


SOUTHERN SECRETARIES—The 
program of the secretaries of southern 
states bankers associations in Holly- 
wood, Florida, included discussion of 
"Defense Bonds and Banks”; “Insurance 
and Proper Coverage for Banks”; “Rela- 
tions of State Associations with the 
American Bankers Association”; “Uni- 
form Service Charges”; and “Public Re- 
lations of Banks and Bankers Associa- 
tions.” Left to right, Ralph Fontaine, 
Louisville, Ky.; Eugene P. Gum, Okla- 
homa City; John H. Payne, Richmond; 
H. Grady Huddleston, Nashville; Ray 
Dilg, Hollywood; J. Carlisle Rogers, 
Leesburg; Gordon D. Palmer, Tusca- 
loosa; Haynes McFadden, Atlanta; 
Robert E. Wait, Little Rock; W. E. Mar- 
tin, Columbia; G. E. Lewis, Tallahassee; 
W. T. Wilson, assistant secretary, State 
Secretaries Section of the A.B.A.; and 
Bradford McFadden, Atlanta 
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to Florida... 


SAVINGS ASSOCIATION—Dr. Paul 
F. Cadman, economist and director of the 
Research Council of the American Bank- 
ers Association, was guest speaker at the 
group meeting in Portland of the Savings 

ank Association of Maine. Representa- 
tives of commercial banks in the Port- 
land area and of the State Banking De- 
partment were Association guests. Seated, 
left to right, Nathaniel Tompkins, presi- 
dent, Houlton Savings Bank; Dr. Cad- 
man; F. F. Lawrence, toastmaster and 
treasurer of the Maine Savings Bank, 
Portland; D. C. White, president, Maine 
Bankers Association. Standing, left to 
right, H. M. Nelson, executive manager, 
Savings Banks Association of Maine; 
G. C. Fernald, secretary, Maine Bankers 
Association; A. J. S. Keene, Savings As- 
sociation president; W. W. Thomas, pres- 
ident, Maine Savings Bank; W. G. Davis, 
president, Portland Savings Bank; and 
W. Frank Parker, Maine Banking Dept. 


BANKERS CONFERENCE—New Jer- 
sey Bankers Association held its 13th 
mid-year trust and banking conference at 
Princeton University, at the invitation of 
Dr. E. W. Kemmerer, director, Interna- 
tional Finance Section of the university. 
J. R. Dunkerley, assistant secretary, Sav- 
ings Division, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, presided at Savings Department 
session; L. A. Chambliss, vice-president, 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark, 
and association president, and J. P. Poe, 
president, First National Bank, Prince- 
ton, presided at Commercial Depart- 
ment sessions; W. E. Hocker, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, National Newark 
and Essex Banking Company, Newark, 
presided at Trust Department sessions. 
Left to right, Mr. Dunkerley and Mr. Poe 
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A Job for Farm Credit 


by the New York State Bankers Association and 

State College of Agriculture attracted more than 
225 commercial bankers to Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 

Calling attention to the fact that production of an 
adequate food supply during the national emergency 
requires efficient operation of farms, which places the 
responsibility squarely on bank credit, Burr P. Cleve- 
land, president, First National Bank of Cortland, 
stated in the opening address, read in his absence by 
C. C. Henderson: “ The $1,000 loan made to a farmer is 
just as big a deal as a $1,000,000 loan to a company 
making bombing planes—and 1,000 such loans make 
$1,000,000.” He also called attention to the fact that 
the future holds a Herculean task for farm credit, 
‘when today’s scorched earth shall again give forth the 
green things God intended. . 
must help rehabilitate the world.” 

Drawing on experience with 20,000 long-term mort- 
gage loans made to New York farmers in the past 25 
years, Edward H. Thomson, president, Springfield 
(Massachusetts) Land Bank, told the session that 


Te second annual farm credit school sponsored 


. agricultural credit 


Dr. W. I. Myers advising the bankers present on how to 
adjust New York agriculture to the present economic situation 


J. 3, MCCANN 
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compared with other business enterprise, farming is 
among the best risks in the long run. But, he noted, 
“character and ability of the farmer himself is the 
yardstick for determining success or failure in north- 
eastern farming.” 

Examining the credit situation in New York, A. G. 
Brown, deputy manager of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, in charge of the Agricultural Credit Department, 
observed that the hundreds of low-income New York 
farm families which have achieved security on the land 
through the Farm Security Administration have come to 
see a future for themselves in the future of their country 

“they have a stake in the defense of America.” 

The first day panel sessions also studied New York’s 
farm credit situation from the standpoints of servicing 
farm loans and developing new farm business. A general 
review of activities was given by Harold J. Marshall, 
secretary, New York State Bankers Association, sup- 
ported by the experiences of 10 panel members. 


Otis A. Thompson, below, president, National Bank and 

Trust Company of Norwich, New York, at the closing session 

of “Training School for Key Bankers” stressed the respon- 

sibilities of the bankers upon whom must rest the coordination 
of a state-wide program of action 


K. W. MCLAREN 
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At the banquet session Dean C. W. Ladd advised 
against long-term credit in the emergency, pointing out 
that farm prices are likely to flucuate violently. His 
view, however, optimistically appraised the post-war 
future on the conviction that farm affairs will be handled 
more intelligently by all concerned. He saw an imme- 
diate need for greater volume in short-term farm credit 
and called for all-out aid. 

Dr. W. I. Myers, head of the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics and Farm Management, substantiated 
these observations in his banquet address which resorted 
to the charted course of farm economics following the 
first great war. He proposed a number of important 
points which bankers may well follow in their efforts 
to adjust agriculture to the present situation. 


Left, A. G. Brown, deputy manager, Agricultural 
Credit Department, A.B.A. and C. E. Ladd, Dean, 
N. Y.State College of Agriculture. Dean Ladd advised 
against long term credit because of the likelihood 
of fluctuating farm prices in the present emergency 


J, J. MCCANN 


A resolution in tribute to the late Dan H. Otis, Direc- 
tor, Agricultural Commission, A.B.A. was read to the 
banquet session by Albert L. Muench, assistant secre- 
tary, New York State Bankers Association. 

Dr. Van B. Hart, extension professor of farm man- 
agement, opened the second day’s session with a number 
of case studies which revealed the advantages of farm 
loans over other types of financing. Additional cases 
were presented by Nicholas Jamba, manager, agricul- 
tural department, National Bank & Trust Company, 
Norwich, New York. 

This school has become the focal interest of every 
bankers association in the country. South Dakota 
adopted the plan last month; Virginia intends to follow. 
Others are reported to be organizing for 1942. 


Professor Montgomery E. Robinson of the College 
Extension Service delivered a message from L. R. 
Simons, extension director, pointing out the varied 
opportunities for cooperation between key bankers 
and the extension service of the state college 


K. W. MCLAREN 


Below, left to right, Dr. Van B. Hart, Extension Professor, Farm Management, New York State College of 

Agriculture; A. L. Muench, assistant secretary, New York State Bankers Association; F. E. Decker, chairman, 

N. Y. State Bankers Association Agricultural Committee and vice-president, Northern New York Trust 

Company, Watertown, N. Y.; H. J. Marshall, secretary, N. Y. State Bankers Association; Dr. W. I. Myers, 

head, Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management, N. Y. State College of Agriculture; 
A. G. Brown, deputy manager, A.B.A. Agricultural Credit Department 
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Brief Excerpts from a 


Few Recent Speeches 


A Long, Hard War 


W: must be set to face a long war against crafty and powerful bandits. . . . 
It will not only be a long war, it will be a hard war. That is the basis on which we 


now lay our plans. 


. . . Weare going to win the war and we are going to win the peace 


that follows.—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT to the American people. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN, associate 


Produce! director, OPM 


W ar is upon us. Already the guns you have made and 
the planes you have built and the ships you have 
launched are blasting the foe in defense of our shores. 
Our victory depends on greater and yet greater produc- 
tion from the workshops of democracy. The workers of 
this nation will prove that free Americans can outpro- 
duce, as they can outfight, any combination of slave 
peoples. 


LEON HENDERSON, Federal Price 
Administrator 


Prices 


I the rate of price increases which has prevailed since 
last March continues, it would increase the cost of the 
defense program contemplated before the Japanese 
struck by $31,000,000,000 and by $50,000,000,000 under 
the victory program now proposed. 


Brigadier General LEONARD 
P. AYRES 


Bonds 


Is recent years we have seen one of the longest bull 
markets in bond prices that this country has ever ex- 
perienced, and that is particularly true of Federal bonds. 
Probably it can now be said with a considerable degree 
of confidence that this progressive inflation of bond 
prices has now reached its end. 


WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN, director 
general, OPM 


Work 


Tue hour has come. We must center all our efforts on 
production of the munitions of war. America’s produc- 
tion engine that is turning now must be speeded up to 
maximum output. Let us move all schedules forward 
and put the supreme effort into getting more and still 
more material that our fighting forces may have the 
means of carrying on total war. 
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The Office of Production Management appeals for the 
utmost effort from American labor and management 
that victory may come swiftly and be complete. Man- 
hours worked by willing hands will do it. 


HENRY C. FLOWER, Jr. J. Walter 


Business 


For the good of all we are fighting for, although business 
may not go on as usual, business must go on. That is the 
lesson England has taught us. We must carry on at 
home. 


FLOYD B. ODLUM, director, 


Little Fellows Contract Distribution, OPM 


The spread-work policy is taking hold. I see results 
every day. Every indicator that I know about is rising 
rapidly. 

I do not fear the situation faced by industry next 
Spring, Summer or Fall. Any company that can last 
through the coming few months will, I believe, be able 
to carry on thereafter on its own. It’s between now 
and Spring that I fear. 

Priorities are sharp in their effect. Raw material can- 
not be spread too thick and mobilization of industry 
takes some time to effect completely. 


MARRINER S. ECCLES, chairman, 


Transition Federal Reserve Board 


Ir will be a world tragedy if, when peace is restored, 
we revert to the doctrine that we cannot afford to em- 
ploy our human and material resources in full produc- 
tion. Yet there will be such a reversion unless we pre- 
pare now to make the transition back to peace—unless 
we plan to keep the emphasis upon full production— 
the maximum that can be called forth by private enter- 
prise and initiative, but with government prepared to 
assure useful employment to all who are able and willing 
to work who cannot find jobs in private activity. 
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ORGANIZATIONS AFIELD 


Joun J. McCANnNn reports on activities of national, state 
and local bankers’ organizations. 


Defense Bonds 


DISTRIBUTION OF 

Defense Bonds and 

Stamps in the 17 mu- 

tual savings bank 

states topped 100 mil- 

lions at the close of 

the first six months 

these securities have 

been available to de- 

positors. As payroll 

deduction and other plans of distribution are further de- 

veloped, it is believed that substantial amounts will be 

absorbed with growing ease. Mutual institutions now 

participating in the Treasury program represent 99 per 

cent of total U. S. savings bank assets. The national 

association reports that sales are well in proportion to 
deposits. 

New York leads with more than 6614 millions. 


Tax Calendar 


Tue Tax ComMITTEE of the MassacHuUSETTS BANK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION has compiled and distributed a 1942 
bank tax calendar listing the filing dates for the 66 re- 
turns required by Federal, state and municipal govern- 
ments. This handy chart also gives the form number for 
each return. Pertinent information regarding tax pay- 
ments is contained in footnotes. Returns are keyed to 
these data for quick reference. The dates listed apply 
to banks on a calendar year basis; a few changes are 
required for those operating on a fiscal year. 


Credit School 


THE SoutH Dakota BANKERS ASSOCIATION spon- 
sored its first annual agricultural credit school at the 
State College, Brookings, last month. The two-day pro- 
gram featured talks and panel discussions by faculty 
members of the College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts and by member bankers. “ Meeting the Credit 
Needs of Farmers and Ranchers” themed the sessions. 
Closing highlight was a tour of livestock research proj- 
ects conducted by the experiment station staff. South 
Dakota is the first state group to model an intensive 
study course after the highly successful Farm Credit 
School sponsored by the New York bankers at Cornell 
University, Ithaca. Other state associations are reported 
to be considering similar projects in 1942. 


New Post 


THE Morris PLAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION recently 
announced the appointment of P. J. Yoder, former New 
York banker and more recently with FHA, as director 
of public relations. The association is planning an exten- 


sive long-range program in this field to begin early in 
1942. It cites the increased competition for industrial 
loans and the need for closer contact with legislators as 
two factors prompting the establishment of public 
relations as a full-time, all-out job. 


Forum 


THE VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION will conduct its 
second annual insurance forum at Lynchburg in 1942. 
In connection with this announcement, the association 
issued a special insurance inventory form for member 
use. The form provides for a complete record of policy 
numbers, coverage, and expiration dates on all types of 
bank insurance. It is considered very helpful and is used 
widely. 


Key Bankers 


County KEY bankers of the MicHiGAN BANKERS AS- 
SOCIATION will meet soon at the Michigan State College 
to lay plans for the new year’s agricultural program. The 
association has issued an interesting set of maps showing 
the percentage distribution of farm real estate and agri- 
cultural loans among insured commercial banks, Pro- 
duction Credit associations, and the Farm Security 
Administration. The objective of the key banker con- 
ference will be to devise ways and means of improving 
the picture in favor of member banks. 


H. C. O. L. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS BANKERS ASSOCIATION has 
undertaken a study of what appears to be an increas- 
ingly important problem—the high cost of living and 
its effect upon lower salaried employees. The association 
is gathering factual data on supplementary compensa- 
tion plans, programs and policies and will correlate 
these data for all members interested in meeting the 
question with pretested systems. 

| ILLINOIS THEATRES 
are currently showing 
a ‘‘minute movie’’ 
which features the en- 
dorsement of Defense 
Savings Bonds and 
«Stamps by Earl C. 
Adams, president of the ILtrvois BANKERS ASsSOcIA- 
TION and Arthur C. Lueder, State Auditor of Public 
Accounts. The film is available to all member banks for 
local theatre showings. If desired, the sponsoring bank’s 
signature is added to the film at the producer’s labora- 
tories; otherwise the film recommends—“ Buy United 
States Defense Bonds and Stamps At Your Local Bank.” 
Theatre managers throughout the state are running the 
film free of charge. 
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Bulletin 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE, a news bulletin, made 
its debut last month as official publication of the Sav- 
INGS BANKS LIFE INSURANCE COUNCIL OF NEW YorK. 
The bulletin will be devoted to news and notes of interest 
to New York member banks and other supporters of 
this popular form of insurance. The first issue contains 
a comprehensive report of latest developments in New 
York State, news of the movement in Connecticut and a 
review of the bulletin issued by the U. S. Department of 
Labor covering the history of this type of insurance. 


Ghost Banks 


THe Missourt BANK- 

ERS ASSOCIATION Com- 

mittee on Education and 

Public Relations organ- 

ized a drive to remove the 

metal name plates, corner- 

stones and all other re- 

minders of defunct banks 

on buildings throughout 

the state now used for other business purposes. From the 

standpoint of public relations, the committee asserts 

that signs on buildings no longer used by banks are a 

definite negative factor and one that may prove to be a 

constant and unpleasant reminder of bank closings dur- 

ing the depression years. While there is apparently no 

legal obligation on the part of building owners or occu- 

pants to remove such signs, the committee recommends 

joint action by local and county banking groups in cases 
which cannot be handled by an individual member. 


Trust 


THe Trust Diviston of the ILLINOIS BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION has just made available to its members an 
official trust pamphlet, which is reported by trust men 
to be one of the first issued by a banker’s association. It 
is designed for distribution to every officer, director, ac- 
tive stockholder and responsible employee who has deal- 
ings with the public, and to lawyers, life insurance men, 
trust customers and beneficiaries. It is not intended as a 
piece of advertising, but rather is a complete catalogue 
of personal trust service. It is believed that the circula- 
tion of this pamphlet will call attention in an unprovoca- 
tive way to the basic human needs that a trust institu- 
tion is designed to serve; to the number and variety of 
services offered, and to clarify policies. 


Study Conferences 


Two IMPORTANT study conferences are scheduled in 
January. The LouistaAnA BANKERS ASSOCIATION will 
hold its sessions at the Louisiana State Law School 
Auditorium, Baton Rouge, January 21-23. The third 
MissourRI BANKERS UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE is sched- 
uled at the U. of M., Columbia, January 20 to 22, in- 
clusive. 


Cooperative Convention 


THERE ARE many practical economies and advantages 
in this new spirit of cooperation which neighboring as- 
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sociations have applied to study conferences and now to 
conventions. Among other things, expenses are propor- 
tionately cut and there are greater opportunities of 
lining up a program of top-flight speakers. One such de- 
parture is contemplated in 1942 by the Utah and Idaho 
bankers associations at Sun Valley, June 5 and 6. If this 
joint convention materializes, one may expect to see a 
series of inter-state conventions develop in time. 


Official Family 


APPOINTMENT OF Carl A. Bowman as assistant secre- 
tary of the KANSAS BANKERS ASSOCIATION last month 
called upon the third generation to carry on the con- 
structive record established by his grandfather, the late 
and beloved Walter M. Bowman, and his father, Fred 
M. Bowman, present executive secretary. Carl majored 
in economics at Washburn College and was graduated 
from the Harvard School of Business in 1939. He has 
since been with the Kansas City office of C. I. T. 


Record Guide 


THe New YorK STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION re- 
cently distributed a one-ply cardboard wall chart sug- 
gesting minimum and maximum retention periods for 
old bank records. Records and forms are itemized and 
classified under departmental headings for easy refer- 
ence. The schedule is offered as a guide to member banks 
with the understanding that it will be adopted in its en- 
tirety only upon the advice of counsel. The chart is a 
particularly timely aid to members who may be con- 
sidering economy of storage facilities. 


Food for Defense 


Tue LovuIsIANA BANKERS ASSOCIATION informs mem- 
bers that the state is expected to yield 150,000 acres in 
soybeans for 1942 under the current food-for-defense 
campaign. The agricultural committee plans to enlist 
the resources of members in financing this tremendous 
crop not only from the standpoint of sound investment, 
but as a patriotic contribution to the war efforts. 


Joint Conference 


THE NortH CAROLINA 

BANKERS CONFERENCE, 

which has been an out- 

standing success for the 

past five years, will be en- 

larged in 1942 to include 

the State of South Caro- 

lina, and in the future will 

be known as the CAROLINAS BANKERS CONFERENCE. In 

addition to being sponsored by the North Carolina 

Bankers Association, the University of North Carolina, 

and the North Carolina Banking Department, as here- 

tofore, additional sponsors will be the neighbor associa- 

tion and the chief bank examiner of South Carolina. The 

president and secretary of the SCA and the chief ex- 

aminer will become members of the Conference Com- 

mittee. The conference will continue to use the facilities 
of the University at Chapel Hill. 
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Funds Freezing 

Meetings Aided 
By Association 

A.B.A. Has Part in 


Treasury Series 


The American Bankers As- 
sociation and the United States 


Treasury cooperated in hold- | 


ing a series of meetings designed 


to effect a better understand- | 


ing among bankers. of the 
Treasury’s regulations for the 
control of foreign funds. 

The meetings, sponsored by 
the Treasury were held in sev- 
eral large cities. Each was 
opened by Walter B. French, 
A.B.A. deputy manager, who 
explained the purpose. He was 


followed by Treasury speakers | 
various | 


who talked about 
phases of the control. 

The idea for the meetings 
grew out of the realization that 
the complex and voluminous 
freezing regulations were not 
fully understood by many in- 
stitutions and that interpreta- 
tion in simple layman’s lan- 
guage was needed. 

To aid the Treasury, Henry 
W. Koeneke, president of the 
Association, appointed a for- 
eign funds control committee, 
the personnel of which is listed 
in another column. This com- 
mittee assisted the Treasury in 
getting from the banks sug- 
gestions for clarifying and fa- 
cilitating freezing control. 

Although the tour was inter- 
rupted by the war, the meetings 
held simplified the problems of 
many banks in complying 
with the regulations. 

Two types of sessions were 
held. One was a special educa- 
tional meeting, attended by 

(Continued on page 83) 
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A Pledge 


After listening to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s war mes- 
sage to Congress on Dec. 
8, Henry W. Koeneke, 
A.B.A. president, sent him 
this telegram: ‘Deeply 
conscious of the import of 
your historic message. On 
behalf of the American 
Bankers Association I pledge 
to you and to the people 
of the United States the 
complete support of the 
nation’s banks.” 


War Themes on 


Trust Program 


Conference Set 
For Feb. 3-5 


Means of extending all pos- 
sible aid to the Government 
and of serving the best inter- 
ests of beneficiaries under war 
conditions are to be central 
themes of the 23rd mid-winter 
trust conference of the Trust 
Division, American Bankers 
Association, in New York, 
Feb. 3, 4 and 5. 

Many well known speakers 
are scheduled to appear at 
the business meetings of the 
conference. They include, the 
first day, H. W. Koeneke, 
A.B.A., president; Walter 
Armstrong, president of the 
American Bar Association; 
Judge A. M. Dobie, Circuit 


Court of Appeals, 4th circuit, | 


Richmond, Va.; and Dr. Paul 
F. Cadman, A.B.A., economist. 
A customer relations panel will 
be the closing feature of the 
first day’s program. 

The second day will include 
talks by C. Alison Scully, vice- 

(Continued on page 84) 


| ing in the war. 


| 


President Koeneke 


War Aid a Theme 


Plans are under way for the 
annual eastern regional bank- 
ing conference to be held in 
New York City, Mar. 4, 5 and 
6, under auspices of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

Although the program is 
still in a formative stage, it 


| is expected that the banks’ aid | 
| Selecman and J. E. Drew, di- 


to the nation in wartime will be 

| the leading subject. 
Speakers of prominence and 
| authority in various phases of 
commercial and savings bank- 
ing are to address the confer- 


eastern states will have 
opportunity to attend. 

Sessions will be at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. More information 
|about the conference, which 
| annually attracts hundreds of 
bankers, will be published in 
| subsequent issues of BANKING. 


Association Pledges Full Support to 
Government on Vital Financial Front 


President Henry W. Koeneke’s telegram to President Roose- 
velt pledging “the complete support of the nation’s banks” 
| epitomizes the effort the American Bankers Association is mak- 


The outbreak of hostilities between the United States and the 
Axis partners found the Association fully geared to the national 


defense program. However, 
intensification of A.B.A. ae 
tivities on behalf of banks’ 
contributions toward the coun- 
try’s welfare was immediate, 


| All departments immediately 
| laid plans for new activities 
| and responsibilities. 


One of President Koeneke’s 
first official acts was to send a 
letter to all Association mem- 
ber banks, pointing out, among 


| other things, the various posts 
that banks could hold and were 


‘Eastern Bankers’ 


Confer Mar. 4-6 


holding on the financial front. 
The text of his letter appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 
Meanwhile, the Association 
was cooperating with the Treas- 


| ury Department in the nation- 


of New York Meet | 


wide series of meetings de 
signed to explain technical 
procedures in the freezing of 
foreign funds, regarded as one 
of the most important of bank- 
ing’s wartime services. Walter 
B. French, deputy manager, 


| represented the A.B.A. at these 
| meetings. The tour was inter: | 


rupted by the war. 
Deputy Manager Merle E. 


rector and secretary, respec 
tively, of the Public Relations 
Council, represented the Asso- 
ciation at the Defense Bond 


. 
| conference in Chicago. 
ence and bankers from a dozen | 


an | 


The Advertising Department 
prepared copy carrying appro- 
priate messages to newspapef 
readers and bank customers. 

Various commissions, com- 
mittees and councils surveyed 
their programs to see what new 
services they could perform 

(Continued on page 84) 
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| Four A.B.A. Membership Getters | 


G. C. Hill 


A.I.B. Council to 
Meet in Evansville 


The executive council of the 
American Institute of Banking 
holds its annual mid-Winter 
meeting at Evansville, Ind., 
Jan. 19-21. 

Affairs of the Institute will 
be discussed by the national 
councilmen, the national offi- 
cers, including President George 
T. Newell and Vice-president 
David E. Simms; Dr. William 
A. Irwin, educational director, 
and Floyd W. Larson, secre- 
tary. 


G.S.B. Alumni 
Plan Reunion 


Alumni of The Graduate 
School of Banking will meet in 
New York, Apr. 11, simultane- 
ous with a meeting of the 
School's faculty. 

David C. Barry, president of 
the Class of 1937, and vice- 
president of the Lincoln-Alli- 
ance Bank and Trust Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., will preside 
at the alumni session. Confer- 
ences are scheduled in commer- 
cial banking, investments, sav- 
ings management and trusts. 
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F. R. McGeoy, Jr. 


F. L. Alban 


WorKERS 


These four bankers are among those who have been 
particularly active in A.B.A. membership work during 
recent months. J. O. Peck is vice-president, Continental 
National Bank, Lincoln, Neb. F. R. McGeoy, Jr., is 
president, The Bank of Greenwood, Greenwood, Miss., 
Frank L. Alban is assistant vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Tulsa, Okla., and G. 
Carleton Hill is vice-president, The Fifth Third Union 
Trust Co., Cincinnati 


Funds Freezing | 
Aided by A.B.A. 


(Continued from page 82) 


secretaries of state bankers 
associations, Federal Reserve 
officials, state and Federal 
bank examiners, and key bank- 
ers, designed to equip them to 
carry forward the program of 
interpretation in their districts. 

The other type of meeting 
was designed for representa- 
tives of all banks in the dis- 
trict. A.B.A. and Treasury 
men explained the various 
aspects and details of the pro- 
gram. 

In announcing interruption 
of the tour the Treasury said 
its representatives had been 
| held in San Francisco ‘to deal 
with new problems arising from 
the war.” 

Meetings scheduled for Dal- 
las, New Orleans and Atlanta 
were canceled. 


Louis C. Holl, second vice- 
president, The Chase National 
Bank, New York, Manhattan 
branch, is chairman of the ar- 
rangements committee. The 


meetings take place at the 
University Club. 


J. L. O’Neill Heads 
A.B.A. Foreign Funds 
Control Committee 


James L. O'Neill, vice-presi- 
dent, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, is chairman 
of the recently organized For- 
eign Funds Control Committee 
of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

The other members are: 
Frank L. King, comptroller of 
the Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago; William H. 
Moorehead, vice-president and 
cashier, Chase National Bank, 
New York; Joseph E. Nilsson, 
manager, foreign division, First 
National Bank of Boston, and 
Fred A. Thomas, vice-presi- 
dent, Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company of New 
York. 


Women’s Job Survey 


A survey of jobs for women 
in finance and general banking 
has been completed by the 
Women’s Executive Commit- 
tee. 

Ellen L. Nylund of The First 
National Bank, Chicago, is 
chairman of the group that 
made the survey. 


A.B.A. Gets 182 
‘_New Members in 
| 3-Month Period 


Ohio’s 18 Leads, 
South Is Active 


The American Bankers As- 

| sociation received 182 new 

members in the first three 

months of its current year, ac- 

| cording to the membership 
| committee report. 

The largest number for a sin- 
gle state was 18 in Ohio, where 
| G. Carleton Hill of Cincinnati 
is state vice-president. Ohio is 
in the membership area under 
George W. Heiser, membership 
committeeman. 

From Mississippi, Frank R. 
McGeoy, Jr., of Greenwood, 
state vice-president, turned in 
17 new members, thereby re- 
ducing by nearly one-third the 
non-members in that state. 

H. G. Hutchinson of Grif- 
fin, Ga., and J. O. Peck of 
Lincoln, Neb., vice-presidents 
for their respective states, each 
obtained 13. R. O. Byerrum, 
of Davenport, Iowa’s vice- 
president, got 12. 

In President Koeneke’s state, 
Oklahoma, vice-president Frank 
L. Alban of Tulsa reduced the 
non-member list by more than 
50 per cent with the addition of 
10 new members. The goal for 
the year is 100 per cent A.B.A. 
membership. 

In recent years the area un- 
der Committeeman Gordon 
Nesbit of Fargo, N. D., which 
covers the Dakotas, has been 
the scene of fruitful member- 
ship campaigns. Already this 
year vice-president Fred R. 
Orth of Grand Forks, N. D., 
Dakota has cut down his non- 
member total by 20 per cent, 
while the number of non-mem- 
ber banks in South Dakota has 
been reduced 28 per cent by 
Vice-president Ralph M. Wat- 
son of Sioux Falls. 

From the standpoint of rec- 
ords made in the various mem- 
bership areas during the three 
months—September, October 
and November—Committee- 
man R. L. Dominick of Kansas 
City, Mo., in charge of Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Missouri, lead with 28 new 
members for the period. 
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Oakland High Schools Plan Use 


of “Personal Money Management” 


The Oakland (Cal.) public | 
schools plan to make use of the 
A.B.A. booklet ‘‘ Personal 
Money Management.” 

The Farmers and Merchants 
Savings Bank of Oakland made 
the booklet available to George | 
C. Bliss, coordinator of place- | 
ment in the schools, who said | 
it would be used by the “senior | 
problems” high school group, | 
which, he explained, discusses 
such topics as vocations, job | 
hunting, consumer education, | 
family life, etc. This course is 
required of all high school 


pupils. 
Consumer Education Aid 


“Tam sure,’’ Mr. Bliss wrote 
the bank, “that this booklet 
can make up a large part of the 
unit on consumer education, 
which takes into account budg- 
eting of salaries, savings, and 
allied topics, with a view toa 
better adjusted personal life for 
our graduates.”’ Mr. Bliss said 
that everyone to whom he had 
shown the booklet was “rather 
enthusiastic about its possible 
use with the students.”’ 

“Personal Money Manage- 
ment’’ was prepared and pub- 
lished by the Savings Division 
of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. It has had a wide dis- 
tribution since its appearance 
in January 1941. 


A.B.A. Staff Takes 
Air Raid Course 


The American Bankers 
Association staff in New 
York is taking an air raid 
precaution course. The 
lectures, by a representa- 
tive of the American Wom- 
en’s Voluntary Services, 
are given once a week and 
last two hours. 


A.B.A. Helping 


Banks’ War Aid 
(Continued from page 82) 


and at what points present 


| functions could be adapted to 


the necessities of war. 


President Koeneke called at | 


the White House on Dec. 5 


to pay his respects to President | 


Roosevelt. 

Mr. Koeneke told reporters: 
“Naturally, bankers, like all 
other good citizens, are alive 


to their responsibilities at a | 
concurrent sessions, 


time like this, and they are 
ready to serve in every way 
they can.” 

President Koeneke was ac- 
companied to the Executive 


HE deceit and treachery of the 


murderous attack on Pearl Harbor 
makes American blood boil. There is 
only one answer; complete, smashing 
virtory over those who attacked us. 
WE PLEDGE the all-out cooperation 
of this hank. We will do everything we 
can to keep the financial machinery of 
wartime America running smoothly. 


WE URGE every citizen to pitch in, to 
place America’s welfare above every 
other consideration. Victory will come 
if we fight this war as a united people. 


* 


War Themes On 


Trust Program 


(Continued from page 82) 


president, bank of the Man- | 
hattan Company, New York, | 
and a forum discussion on the | 
“Massachusetts Rule”’ led by 
Mayo A. Shattuck of Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

The Wednesday afternoon 
program will consist of two | 
one de- | 
the problems of | 


voted to 


| smaller trust departments and | 


Mansion by Robert V. Flem- | 


ing, president of the Riggs 


National Bank, Washington, | 


and former president of the 
A.B.A. 


the other to the problems of 
larger trust departments. 


Question Box 


The closing session will be 


A.B.A. Has War 
Ads for Banks 


Bank advertising material 
geared to war themes has been 
prepared by the Advertising 
Department of the American 


| Bankers Association. 


It comprises four advertise. 
ments, a poster, a blotter anda 
folder. 

The copy carries a patriotic 
appeal, pledging bank aid in 
the national effort. 

One of the ads is reproduced 
at the left and others appear on 


page 86. 


No Trust Banquet 


Because of the war, the 
executive committee of the 
A.B.A. Trust Division has 
decided to cancel the an- 
nual banquet, primarily a 
social function, President 
R. G. Stockton of the 
Trust Division has an- 
nounced. 


for this feature will be Freder- 


ick A. Carroll, vice-president 
and trust officer, The National fF 
Shawmut Bank of Boston. This 


year for the first time there will 
be included on this panel a dis- 
cussion of economic questions 
affecting trust business. Mont- 
fort Jones, who is professor of 


| devoted again to the popular | finance, University of Pitts- 


| 


| question box period. The leader 


burgh, will participate. 


CONVENTIONS 


American Bankers Association 


1942 


Jan. 19-21 


American Institute of Banking Executive Council 


Meeting, Evansville, Indiana 


Feb. 
Feb. 


3-5 
New York City 
19-20 


Real Estate Mortgage Clinic, 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference, The Waldorf-Astoria, 


New Washington 


Hotel, Seattle, Washington 


Feb. 26-27 


Mar. 4-6 
Apr. 19-22 
June 8-12 


Sept. 27- 
Oct. 1 


1942 
Jan. 19 


Jan. 21-22 
Jan. 22 


May 4-6 
May 7-8 


Real Estate Mortgage Clinic, St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco 

Eastern Regional Banking Conference, The Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City 

Spring Meeting of the Executive Council, 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia 

American Institute of Banking, New Orleans 
Annual Convention, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Michigan 


The 


State Associations 


New York State, Mid-Winter Meeting, The Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City 

Wisconsin, Mid-Winter Conference, Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee 

Illinois, Mid-Winter Conference, Chicago 
Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Oklahoma, Tulsa 


8-9 
11-13 
11-13 
13-14 
13-15 
14-16 
18-20 
20-21 
20-22 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


North Carolina, Pinehurst 

Mississippi (Place not decided) 

Missouri (Place not decided) 

Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 
Kansas (Place not decided) 

New Jersey, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City 
California, Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte 
Ohio, Hotel Statler, Cleveland 

Illinois, St. Louis, Missouri 


21-23 
26-28 
3-5 
3-7 


May 
May 
June 
June 


15-16 
16-18 
18-20 
25-27 
26-28 

8-10 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 


1942 
Jan. 20-22 


Apr. 27-30 
Sept. 23-25 


Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 
Texas, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 

South Dakota, Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls 
District of Columbia, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Virginia 

Oregon (Place not decided) 

Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 
Montana, Yellowstone National Park 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 
Minnesota, Hotel Duluth, Duluth 


Other Organizations 


Third Missouri Bankers University Conference, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Savings Banks Association of State of New York, 
The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 
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A.B.A. Adds 354. New Members in 8% Months 


The American Bankers Association obtained 354 new mem- | 


bers between April 1, 1941, the date of the last published 


membership list, and Dec. 11. 


As of the latter date eight states and the District of Columbia 
had the distinction of being 100 per cent in membership. On this 


honor roll were: 


Arizona, District of Columbia, Idaho, Florida, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Nevada, Utah and Wyoming. 
Here is the list of new members received in the period of 


about eight and a half months. 


ALABAMA 


Jamar Sand Mountain Bank 

. Bank of Maplesville 

Prichard National 
Bank 

Bank of Springville 


Boaz 
Maplesville. 
Prichard 


Springville 


ARKANSAS 


Commercial Bank 
Belleville Bank 
. Citizens Bank 
. Bank of Chidester 
..Bank of Harrisburg 
..Malvern National 
Bank 


Alma 
Belleville 
Booneville 
Chidester 
Harrisburg . 
Malvern 


CALIFORNIA 


Fort Ord... ....Montery County Trust 
& Savings Bank of 
Salinas, Army 
Branch 


COLORADO 


Denver Industrial 
Bank 
First National Bank 


CONNECTICUT 


Middletown... .Central National Bank 

Rockville... .. . Peoples Savings Bank 

Southington. .. .Southington Savings 
Bank 


Stamford Morris Plan Bank 


DELAWARE 


Townsend Trust 
Company 


FLORIDA 


Belle Glade... . .Florida National Bank 
at Belle Glade 
Miami Riverside Bank 


GEORGIA 


. Bank of Acworth 
Bank of Early 
Brooklet Banking Co. 

. Bank of Byromville 

. .Farmers Clearing Bank 

Tippins Banking 

Company 
Band of Conyers 
Bank of Dudley 
Fairburn Banking Co. 
Gainesville National 
Bank 
Bank of Lenox 
Bank of Madison 
Milledgeville Banking 
Co. 
Bank of Ocholchnee 
Bank of Oglethorpe 
Citizens Exchange 
Bank 

-Rentz Banking Co. 

Richland Banking Co. 
Rutledge. . Bank of Rutledge 
Sharon - Bank of Sharon 
Talbotton.. .... Peoples Bank of 
Talbotton 


Acworth 
Blakely 
Brooklet 
Byromville 
Cadwell 
Claxton 


Conyers 
Dudley 
Fairburn. 
Gainesville 


Milledgeville 


Ocholchnee. 
Oglethorpe 
Pearson 


Rentz 
Richland. 
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Tallapoosa 
Union Point. 
Whigham 


..Commercial Bank 
Bank of Union Point 


ILLINOIS 


Farmers State Bank 
Chicago. . Northwest National 
Bank of Chicago 
Chrisman. .... First National Bank 
East Dubuque. .State Bank of East 
Dubuque 


| Gibson City... . First National Bank in 


Gibson City 
Shipman. ......Citizens State Bank 
West Frankfort. Bank of West 

Frankfort 


INDIANA 


Bedford....... Stone City National 
Bank 


| Clinton........ Citizens State Bank of 


| Des Moines. . . 


| Pilsen. . 


Newport, Br. 


IOWA 


Security State Bank 
Bedford National Bank 
. Bank of Brooks 
.Clutier State Bank 
Cromwell State 
Savings Bank 


Bedford 
Brooks. ...... 


Cromwell 


| Davenport..... Northwest Bank & 


Trust Co. 
.lowa State Bank 
. Donahue Savings Bank 
.lowa Trust & Savings 
Bank 
Farmers State Bank 
. Mediapolis Savings 
Bank 
. Northwood State Bank 
Home Savings Bank 
Primghar Savings 
Bank 
Peoples Trust & 
Savings Bank 


Donahue... ... 
Emmetsburg. . 


Luverne 
Mediapolis. . .. 


Northwood. . . . 
Persia 
Primghar 


Riverside 


State Bank of Schaller | 


Security State Bank 


| Williamsburg. . .Farmers Trust & 


Savings Bank 
Williamsburg. . .Security Savings Bank 
Urbana........Urbana Savings Bank 


KANSAS 


Manter Manter State Bank 
Mapleton. .....Citizens State Bank 
McLouth...... Bank of McLouth 
Meriden 
Ozawkie State Bank of Ozawkie 
.Pilsen State Bank 


Stark . Stark State Bank 


KENTUCKY 


Farmers Bank 
Farmers Bank 

..Corinth Deposit Bank 
Corydon Deposit Bank 
Dixon Bank & Trust 

Co. 

. Citizens Bank 

. First State Bank 

Farmers Bank 

.Ohio Valley Trust Co. 


Dry Ridge. . 
Eubank. . 
Fountain Run 
Henderson. . . . 


.Whigham Banking Co. | 


| Kingsville... .. 


| St. Michaels.. . 


| Trappe.... 


State Bank of Meriden | 


Midway 
Poole. 
Scottsville 


Citizens Bank 
Poole Deposit Bank 
Peoples State Bank 


MAINE 


.Augusta Savings Bank 
Bangor Savings Bank 
. .Frontier Trust Co., Br. 
Gardiner Savings 
Institution 
Houlton Trust Co. 
. Katahdin Trust Co., 
Br. 
Katahdin Trust Co. 
First National Bank 
Community Trust Co., 
Br. 
Merrill Trust Co., Br. 
. Federal Trust Co., Br. 


MARYLAND 


Germantown. ..Germantown Bank 
Glen Burnie. ...County Trust Co., Br. 
Hillsboro... ... Liberty Bank, Br. 
Kingsville Bank 
Liberty Trust Co. of 
Cumberland, Br. 
First National Bank 
Reisterstown Savings 
Bank of Baltimore 
County 


Augusta... 


Houlton 
Island Falls. . . 


Patten 
Pittsfield 
Ogunquit 


Old Town..... 


Lonaconing.. . . 


Parkton 
Reisterstown. . 


ee Sparks State Bank 
..Farmers & Merchants 

Bank of Easton, Br. 
Upper 


Marlboro. ...County Trust Co., Br. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


| East Walpole. ..Walpole Trust Co., Br. 


Peoples Savings Bank 
. .. Lowell Morris Plan Co. 
Marblehead. . . . Marblehead Savings 
Bank 
Melrose....... Melrose Savings Bank 
Northampton.. . Florence Savings Bank, 
Florence P. O. 
Somerset Savings 
Bank, West 
Somerville P. O. 
Wakefield Savings 
Bank 
Westfield Savings 
Bank 
West Newton... .West Newton Savings 
Bank 
Weymouth Savings 
Bank 
Worcester Morris Plan 
Banking Co. 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor...../ Ann Arbor Savings & 
Commercial Bank 
Au Gres State Bank 
Battle Creek... .Security National 
Bank, Industrial Br. 
Commercial Bank of 
Stambaugh, Br. 
Clinton State Savings Bank 
Deckerville.. .. .Sanilac County Bank 
Detroit Wabeek State Bank, 
Welland Office 
Ironwood. ..... National Metals Bank 
Kalkaska Kalkaska State Bank 
Laingsburg... . .Union State Bank 
Mancelona.... ./ Antrim County State 
Savings Bank 
New Lothrop. . .State Bank of New 
Lothrop 
Olivet State Bank 
State Bank of Standish 


MINNESOTA 


......First State Bank 

Stearns County State 
Bank 

Annandale State Bank 

Security State Bank 

First State Bank 


Somerville 


Wakefield 


Westfield 


Weymouth 


Worcester 


Caspian 


Annandale 
Bemidji 
Carlos 


.County Trust Co., Br. 


| Ackerman 


Claremont 
Clearbrook 
Cleveland 
Clinton 

Deer Creek... . 
Dennison 


Security State Bank 
First State Bank 
Peoples State Bank 
Clinton State Bank 
. First National Bank 
State Bank of 
Dennison 
Elgin State Bank 
. .First National Bank 
Peoples State Bank 
Citizens State Bank 
State Bank of Gibbon 
Granger State Bank 
State Bank of Harris 
Farmers State Bank 
Citizens State Bank 
First National Bank 
. First National Bank 
. Security State Bank 
First National Bank 
State Bank ot Lonsdale 
Security State Bank 
First State Bank 
Miltona State Bank 
.State Bank of 
Morristown 
. Farmers State Bank 
State Bank of Oakland 
Oostburg State Bank 
First National Bank 
First National Bank 
First State Bank 
Farmers State Bank 
ee Vergas State Bank 
Wheaton First State Bank 
Wheaton State Bank of Wheaton 


Gibbon 
Granger 


Hartland 
Hayfield 
Herman. 
Heron Lake... 
Holdingford. . 
Kilkenny 
Lonsdale 


Medford 
Miltona 
Morristown. . . 


New London. . 
Oakland...... 
Oostburg 
St. James 


MISSISSIPPI 


Bank of Ackerman, Br. 
of Grenada Bank 
Farmers and 
Merchants Bank 
Calhoun City. .Calhoun County Bank, 
Br. of Grenada 
Bank of Charleston, 
Br. of Grenada 
Bank of Cleveland, 
Br. of Grenada 
Bank of Eupora, 
Br. of Grenada 
Grenada Trust & 
Banking Co.- 
Peoples Bank & Trust 
Co. 
Indianola Bank 
Bank of Itta Bena, Br. 
of Grenada Bank 
Bank of Louisville, Br. 
of Grenada Bank 
Bank of Moorhead, 
Br. of Grenada Bank 


Baldwyn 


Charleston 


Indianola 
Itta Bena 


Louisville 
Moorhead 


North 
Carrollton... .Peoples Bank & Trust 
Co. 

Pickens Bank 

Bank of Shannon 

Bank of Shaw, Br. of 
Grenada Bank 

Bank of Shelby, Br. of 
Grenada Bank 

Bank of Sumner, Br. of 
Grenada Bank 


Shelby 


Sumner 


Citizens Bank 
Tutwiler Bank 


MISSOURI 


Adrian......../ Adrian Bank 
Altenburg Bank of Altenburg 
Avilla Bank of Avilla 
Berger Farmers & Merchants 
Bank of Berger 
Bank of Crocker 
Peoples Bank 
Bank of Curryville 
State Bank of Dixon 
State Bank of Fisk 
First State Bank 
Gallatin Bank of Gallatin 
Gower Farmers Bank 
Hannibal. .....American Trust Co. 
Hunnewell. . .. . Bank of Hunnewell 
Bank of Iberia 


Sunflower 
Tutwiler 
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Bangor 
Raston.... | 
Gardiner. 
| 
| 
; Unity... 
| 
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has |B 
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Townsend. | | 
4 
| Schaller... . | 
\ Shell Rock. . | 
} 
| 
3 
| 
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} | 
Butler. . . 
4 Clay 
Corinth... ... | 
Albany 
k | Albany. | 
| | 
KIN 


Bank of Levasy 

Bollinger Co. Bank 

Farmers Bank of 

Maysville 

Pilot Grove... .Citizens Bank 

St. Elizabeth. . .Bank of St. Elizabeth 
Tipton Farmers Bank 
Citizens Bank 


Lutesville 
Maysville 


Ashton State Bank 
Farmers State Bank 
State Bank of Burchard 
Farmers Bank 
Dalton State Bank 
State Bank of 
Dannebrog 
Elba State Bank 
Commercial State 
Bank 
Fullerton National 
Bank 
First State Bank 
Bank of Madison 
First National Bank 
Bank of Panama 
Citizens State Bank 
Citizens Bank 
Security State Bank 
Thayer Bank 
Citizens National Bank 


Hordville 
Madison 
Marquette 


Shubert 
Sumner 


Tobias 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Keene Savings Bank 


NEW JERSEY 


First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Bloom- 
field Ave. Office 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque. . . New Mexico State 
Bank 


NEW YORK 


Au Sable Forks. Plattsburg National 
Bank & Trust Co., 
Br. 

Bowery Savings Bank, 
Fifth Ave. & 42 St. 
Br. 

Lafayette Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Warrensburgh. . Emerson National 
Bank 

Yonkers National 
Bank & Trust Co., 
South Yonkers Br. 

Yonkers National 
Bank & Trust Co., 
Elm St. Br. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte City Industrial Bank 
Concord Concord National 
Bank 
Home Savings Bank 
Holly Ridge. ... Waccamaw Bank & 
Trust Co., Br. 
Mutual Bank & Trust 
Co. 


New York 


Yonkers 


Yonkers 


Marshville 


Service to 
Members 


At the right are three 
advertisements, keyed to 
war themes, which were 
prepared for the use of 
banks by the Advertising 
Department of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association 
soon after the United 
States entered the war. 
There is a story on this 
service in BANKING’S 
News Paper. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Farmers State Bank 

Kulm State Bank 

Bank of Minto 

Commercial Bank of 
Mott 

Farmers State Bank 

Bank of Webster 


Sheldon 
Webster 


First Industrial Bank 
of Akron Company 
Amelia State Bank 
Baltic State Bank 
Brecksville Brecksville Bank 
Canal Fulton. ..Exchange Bank Co. 
Cleveland Continental Industrial 
Bank 
. .First State Bank 
Farmersville... .Citizens Bank 
Germantown...Farmers & Citizens 
Savings Bank Co. 
Good Hope.....Farmers Bank of Good 
Hope 
Grove City.. ...First National Bank 
Leesburg... .....Citizens Bank & 
Savings Co. 
Marblehead. ...Marblehead Bank Co. 
Miamisburg....Farmers & Merchants 
Bank 
Middlefield... . . Middlefield Banking 
Co. 
Mt. Victory. ...Mt. Victory State 
Bank 
New Carlisle.. .. New Carlisle National 
Bank 
First National Bank 
New Vienna Bank 
Niles Bank Co. 


Bloomfield. .. North Bloomfield 
Banking Co. 
North Fairfield.. Willard United Bank, 
Br. 
Farmers Bank & Sav- 
ings Co. 
First National Bank 
Sharon Center. .Sharon Center 
Banking Co. 
Sharonville... ..Sharonville Bank 
Uhrichsville. ...United Bank 
West Mansfield.Union Banking Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


State Exchange Bank 
First National Bank 
Security National 
Bank 
Citizens Bank 
Fairfax National Bank 
Glencoe State Bank 
First State Bank 
Delaware County 
Bank 
First State Bank 
Oklahoma City.Central Morris Plan 
State Bank 
First State Bank 
West Tulsa State Bank 
.. Welch State Bank 


Peebles 


Jay 


Fighting dollars are needed. Enlist yours 
in America's fight for freedom. 


BUY U.S. 
DEFENSE BONDS 


They are available at this bank at pur- 
chase prices of $18.75; $37.50; $75; 
$375 and $750. 


Bank of Wilson 
Wyandotte... ..Bank of Wyandotte 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bellefonte. Farmers National 
Bank 

First National Bank 

First National Bank 

Camp Hill National 
Bank 

First National Bank of 
Dickson City 

Forest City.....First and Farmers 

National Bank 
Genesee First National Bank 
Kittanning... . ./ Armstrong County 
Trust Co. 

Mahanoy City. .American Bank 

Martinsburg... . First National Bank 

Matamoras.....Bank of Matamoras 

Meyersdale.....Second National Bank 

Mill Hall...... Mill Hall State Bank 

Morton Morton National Bank 

Stoystown First National Bank 

Three Springs... First National Bank 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Fort Jackson. . .South Carolina 
National Bank, Br. 
Bank of Greenwood, Br. 
Rock Hill National 
Bank 
Williamston. .. . Pilzer-Williamston 
Bank 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Bank of Bruce 

Columbia State Bank 

Southern Hills Bank 

Fairview Fairview State Bank 

Highmore First State Bank 

Lake Norden. ..First National Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Farmers State Bank 

Stockholm State Bank 

Wilmot State Bank 


TENNESSEE 


Chapel Hill.....First State Bank 
Clifton Peoples Bank of 
Clifton 
Dyersburg... .. Dyersburg State Bank 
Lawrenceburg. . First National Bank 
Mosheim Bank 
Farmers Bank 
Riceville Bank 


TEXAS 


Brady National Bank 
..First State Bank 
Citizens State Bank 
Cross Plains... . Citizens State Bank 
Fort Worth... . North Fort Worth 
State Bank 
Fredericksburg. .Security State Bank 
Security State Bank 
Farmers State Bank 
Citizens State Bank 
Prosper State Bank 


Berlin 


Ninety-Six 
Rock Hill 


Columbia 
Edgemont 


Stickney 
Stockholm 
Wilmot 


The Effect of War 
on Our Loan Policy 


With the coming of war, the loan policy 
of America’s banks everywhere shifted to 
@ wartime basis. 


This does not mean that war and defense 
loans are the only kind that banks will 
make. But it does mean that loans which 
will contribute to Victory will have pref- 
erence. 


We will continue lending for non-defense 
Purposes whenever such loans are sound 
and invite you to apply when you wish 
credit. 


First State Bank 
First National Bank 
First National Bank 
Wilson State Bank 


VERMONT 


National Bank of 
Chester 
Caledonia National 
Bank 
Enosburg Falls... Enosburg Falls 
National Bank 
St. Johnsbury... Passumpsic Savings 
Bank 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria National 
Bank 
Bank of Glasgow, Ine, 
Cumberland Bank & 
Trust Co., Br. 
LaCrosse Bank of LaCrosse 
Martinsville. ... Piedmont Trust Bank 
White Stone... . Peoples Bank of White 
Stone 


WASHINGTON 
Port Angeles... .Olympic State Bank 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Buffalo Bank 

Tucker County Bank 

Traders Trust & 
Banking Co. 


WISCONSIN 


eee State Bank of Argyle 
Berlin Farmers & Merchants 
Bank 
Black Creek. ...Bank of Black Creek 
Peoples State Bank 
Bonduel State Bank 
Cambria State Bank 
State Bank of Cascade 
Denmark State Bank 
Bank of Edgar 
Gillett State Bank 
Gleason State Bank 
Bank of Jackson 
State Bank of Kiel 
Bank of Lake Mills 
Farmers Bank 
Madison Trust Co. 
Maribel State Bank 
Mt. Calvary....Mt. Calvary State 
Bank 
Nichols State Bank of Nichols 
Peshtigo Peshtigo State Bank 
Richfield... ....Richfield State Bank 
Sherwood State Bank 
Bank of South Wayne 
Farmers & Merchants 
Bank 
Two Rivers....Two Rivers Saving 
Bank 


MEXICO 


. «Banco del Pacifico 
S. A.. Br. 


Wellington 
Wilson 


Tijuana 


BANKING FIGHTS, TOO- 
on Four Fronts 


America’s banks, with thei trained 
and their valuable experience, are siresdy ® 
this war on four major fronts: The finascag 
of war production and plant expansioa, tte 
sale of U. S. Defense Bonds and tax a 
cipation notes, cooperation with the 
‘ernment in control of consumer cred 
and collaboration with the 
in the control and freezing of abe 

funds. 
Not every bank can serve in eve? 
one of these ways. We for om 
however, pledge ourselves ® 
help whenever and howert 
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voluntary helps workers provide for the future 
pay-roll 
allotment 
plan helps defend America today 


helps build future buying power 


This is no charity plea. It is a sound business proposition that 
vitally concerns the present and future welfare of your company, 
your employees, and yourself. 


During the post-war period of readjustment, you may be faced 
with the unpleasant necessity of turning employees out into a 
confused and cheerless world. But you, as an employer, can do 
something now to help shape the destinies of your people. 
Scores of business heads have adopted the Voluntary Pay-roll 
Allotment Plan as a simple and easy way for every worker in 
the land to start a systematic and continuous Defense Bond 
savings program. 


Many benefits . . . present and future. 1 is 
more than a sensible step toward reducing the ranks of the 
post-war needy. It will help spread financial participation in 
National Defense among all of America’s wage earners. 

The widespread use of this plan will materially retard infla- 
tion, It will “store” part of our pyramiding national income 
that would otherwise be spent as fast as it’s earned, increasing 
the demand for our diminishing supply of consumer goods. 


And don’t overlook the immediate benefit . . . money for 
defense materials, quickly, continuously, willingly. 


Let’s do it the American way! America’s talent for 
working out emergency problems, democratically, is being 
tested today. As always, we will work it out, without pressure 
or coercion . . . in that old American way; each businessman 
strengthening his own house; not waiting for his neighbor to do 
it. That custom has, throughout history, enabled America to 
get things done of its own free will. 


In emergencies, America doesn’t do things 
“hit-or-miss.’’ We would get there eventually if we 
just left it to everybody’s whim to buy Defense Bonds when they 
thought of it. But we’re a nation of businessmen who under- 
stand that the way to get a thing done is to systematize the oper- 
ation. That is why so many employers are getting back of this 
Voluntary Savings Plan. 

Like most efficient systems, it is amazingly simple. All you 
have to do is offer your employees the convenience of having 
a fixed sum allotted, from each pay envelope, to the purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The employer holds these funds in a separate 
bank account, and delivers a Bond to the employee each time 
his allotments accumulate to a sufficient amount. 

Each employee who chooses to start this savings plan decides 
for himself the denomination of the Bonds to be purchased and 
the amount to be allotted from his wages each pay day. 


January 1942 


How big does a company have to be? From 
three employees on up. Size has nothing to do with it. It works 
equally well in stores, schools, publishing houses, factories, or 
banks. This whole idea of pay-roll allotment has been evolved 
by businessmen in cooperation with the Treasury Department. 
Each organization adopts its own simple, efficient application 
of the idea in accordance with the needs of its own set-up 


No chore at all. The system is so simple that A. T. & T. 
uses exactly the same easy card system that is being used by 
hundreds of companies having fewer than 25 employees! It is 
simple enough to be handled by a check-mark on a card each 
pay day. 


P lenty of help available. Although this is your plan 
when you put it into effect, the Treasury Department is ready 
and willing to give you all kinds of help. Local civilian com- 
mittees in 48 States are set up to have experienced men work 
with you just as much as you want them to, and no more. 

Truly, about all you have to do is to indicate your willingness 
to get your organization started. We will supply most of the 
necessary material, and no end of help. 


The first step is to take a closer look. Sending in 
the coupon in no way obligates you to install the Plan. It will 
simply give you a chance to scrutinize the available material and 
see what other companies are already doing. It will bring you 
samples of literature explaining the benefits to employees and 
describing the various denominations of Defense Savings Bonds 
that can be purchased through the Plan. 


Sending the coupon does nothing more than signify that you 
are anxious to do something to help keep your people off relief 
when defense production sloughs off; something to enable all 
wage earners to participate in financing Defense; something to 

provide tomorrow’s buying power for your prod- 
ucts; something to get money right now for guns 
and tanks and planes and ships. 

France left it to “hit-or-miss” . . . and missed. 
Now is the time for you to act! Mail the coupon 
or write Treasury Department, Section A, 709 
Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Treasury Department, Section A, 
709 Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the free kit of material being used by 
companies that have installed the Voluntary Defense 
Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan. 


Name 
Position 
Company 


Address 
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ADventures 
in 


BANKING 


NUMBER FIVE OF A SERIES 
No. 1 “The Lowly Penny” 

No. 2 “The Versatile Nickel” 

No. 3 “The Dutiful Dime” 

No. 4 “The Capable Quarter’ 


4 


The dollar is the most industrious member of cur monetary family. American 
ingenuity of mind and skill of labor merge with the dollar to perform miracles 
of production. Watch the dollars on our industrial speedometer — they’ll tell 
you how rapidly American industry is forging forward to challenge all aggressors. 


Industrious, too, are the thousands of dollars annually invested in BANKING’S 
advertising columns. The messages they bring our readers illustrate the many 
ways in which our modern banking system serves the Nation at war. Join us, 
for a moment, and see how industriously these advertising dollars do their bit. 


Alert 


More than ever before, America’s cooperative 
method of correspondent banking is on the alert, 
guarding the interests of national preparedness. To 
maintain a healthy, vigorous banking structure 
and to speed defense orders, requirements of 
defense financing frequently must be shared by a 
bank’s correspondent. 

New methods and new markets are on the 
march, and our banks — working in close coopera- 
tion through correspondent banking channels — 
quickly uncover information needed to help their 
industrial customers keep pace with the parade. 

Indicative of this universal spirit of cooperative 
service is the “‘alert” advertisement on page 55. 


Protecting 


Banxs must protect the welfare of their depositors 
—and among these depositors are the men who 
man our weapons of war and the men who make 
them. 

Protection against embezzlements, burglary, rob- 
bery, forgery and similar hazards is one essential 
towards gaining this objective, and critical times 
call for all-out coverages to meet any emergency. 

On page 56 you will find the advertisement of a 
company that renders banks this needed service. 
For nearly 20 years the advertising dollars of this 
company have been at work in BANKING, industri- 
ously calling the attention of our readers to its swift, 
efficient action when protection is desired, or should 
losses occur. 


Serving 


Banxs are the mechanized divisions along our 
financial front. Their machines and systems com- 
plete financial transactions swiftly and surely, gain 
precious time all down the industrial line. Raw 
materials are gathered into the sinews of armed 
strength and finished products roll quickly to their 
destinations — transactions that require speedy 
payment by check so more may come without loss 
of time or money. 

The advertisement on Cover II tells how banks 
can fulfill this important mission by providing 
modern checking systems and services at a saving of 
minutes, materials and manpower. 


Banks and Defense 


American banks have enlisted! They help finance 
defense orders. They help meet payrolls and solve 
other problems for defense industries and our 
armed forces. They help the Government freeze 
foreign funds and sell defense bonds. They perform 
hundreds of usual and unusual services swiftly and 
safely. 

Banks and manufacturers whose facilities or 
products can assist banks in shouldering their share 
in the defense effort will find BaNxinc’s adver- 
tising columns the quickest, most economical way 
of transmitting their messages. 

Bankino’s readership of 100,000 among bankers 
and business executives knows that BANKING pub- 
lishes authoritative information that helps them 
help America win this war! 


Non-advertisers in BANKING will find it a worth-while ADventure to draft some of their dollars for 
service in BANKING’s advertising columns. There they will join other industrious dollars hard at 
work helping an organized banking system that knows there is a job ahead to find better methods 
of getting it done. And it takes remarkably few dollars to tell a story in this “magazine of 
influence among men of influence.” BANKING, Journal of the American Bankers Association. 
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Headquarters 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION’ 


SPECIAL CONVENTION RATES TO A.B.A. MEMBERS 


* Midwinter Trust Conference — Feb. 3—4-— 


* Regional Conference — March 4-5-6 


These two important conferences again show the — homelike rooms equipped with every modern 
preference that bankers and other business convenience — six restaurants offering a wide 
leaders have for The Waldorf-Astoria. The variety of menus, entertainment and prices — 
Waldorf is convenient to railway and airway and within strolling distance is the smart world 
terminals; easily accessible from all New York’s of New York clubs, theatres and shops. Corre- 
financial and business districts. And it’s the spondence concerning reservations and rates 
place, too, for your personal headquarters— — should be addressed to Frank A. Ready, Manager. 


WALDORF ASTORIA 
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WE STRIVE TO BUILD 
THE @ORLDS BEST 
ADDING MACHINES 


AND OUR USERS 
BELIEVE WE DO 


ALLEN W WALES 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 
SALES AND SERVICE IN 400 AMERICAN CITIES AND IN 40 FOREIGN COUNTRI! 
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